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GOING INTO EUROPE 
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ain. 


Trans-Liberian, Canadian Prolific, London Brighton & South Pole... 


Romance of the Railroad. 


Famous bearded stationmasters, Brunel, Daniel Boone, Colonel Bogie... 


Gentlemen lift their hats before using. Ne pas se pencher au dedans... 


Glamour of the Regions, but emphatically. Less chaste more speed. 

It’s quicker by. Pop goes the diesel. Change at Didcot? bless you 

ma’am, change everywhere! Bonfires in waiting rooms. 

Third Class passengers promoted. Tanner-in-the-slot coffee. Stationmaster's dry-shave. 
Bouncy seats. Plastic antimacassars. English cheeses. 


Mid-morning snifters. Wilmot Breeden lights... 
What’s that ? 


Lights, friendly reader. Lamps and rail car fittings by 
Wilmot Breeden, purveyors to gentry and nobility and British and overseas Railways. 


You are dumbfounded? There is no need. 


For Wilmot resourceful Breeden. fittings makers, are much sought. 

Their fame is sung in Swindon, oi, olé. Restaurant-car lenses diffuse outwards, gleam «: 
Corridor lamps are thief (by your leave) proof. Sun visors lend lashless lids 

to dazzled diesel drivers. Window-winders charm children in Continental corridors. 


F.O.B., c.i.f., easy terms arranged. 


Can this be W B? It is. 
Wilmot virtually-every-British-car-roads-today Breeden? The same. 
Wilmotor Breedengineering, of Birmingham and ? 


The versatile selfsame. 


Wilmot Breeden 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Geneva, Melbourne. 
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— Portrait of the Week— The Spectator 


| THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA became a republic and 
left the Commonwealth: the three-day strike by —e ee 
non-whites, planned as a protest, was moderately °. 

successful in Johannesburg, but fizzled out else- 
| where. The United Arab Republic broke off diplo- FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 1961 
| mé itic relations with the new State, but the British 
| Hig +h Commissioner there, and his opposite num- 
iber here, both became ambassadors. President 
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Kennedy arrived in Paris for his talks with Presi- Portrait of the Week ‘ s 
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Fraser, who had said in Kenya that independence | 
wouldn't come about for several years. There were 


unprecedentedly low majorities for the Govern- 
ment in two divisions over the North Atlantic THE EU RO Pp EAN I D EA 
Shipping Bill—a number of Conservative back- 
benchers being less than enthusiastic about the 
proposal to give public money to the Cunard Line 


to build another big ship while the Cunard used 
its own money on aircraft. Meanwhile, one of the 


HE sudden surge of interest in Britain's campaign to this end is in progress, designed to 
future in Europe is most welcome. There persuade the party dissidents of this need. But 








British ships already in the North Atlantic—the were gentle intimations of mounting enthusiasm Mr. Macmillan, apparently, does not trust him- 
trawler Red Crusader—was fired upon by a frigate for the cause of a united Europe in 1949, but — self, should the campaign fail, to go ahead and 
for forbidden fishing in the Faroes. they were crushed the following year by the damn the consequences. 
* intransigence of Ernest Bevin—his last effective Why the alarm? One by one, all the argu- 
[Ht GENEVA TALKS about Laos continued, and so deed as Foreign Secretary. Possibly his cynicism ments put up to frighten us away from the 
| the Pathet Lao military operations, in spite of was justified, at the time; but he did worse than European community have been shown to be 
| the supposed cease-fire. The Commonwealth Sec-) kit) the Council of Europe—he left it alive and false or exaggerated. Within the last week some 
retary. Mr. Sandys. flew to Rhodesia at the urgent ; ‘ : “is : 
request of the Southern Rhodesian Prime Minis- moribund; a bore. For the past decade there has of the sew rere: ners gpa have 
ter. during the deadlock that followed the break- been no subject, with the possible exception of been stripped of their clothing: by Colin Clark’s 
down of the constitutional conference in Salis- NATO, better calculated to send readers hurry- analysis of the effect of joining the Common 
| bury ing to the next page. Market on food prices here; and by PEP’s revela- 
* Now, interest in the European case has re- tion that food prices in any case play a much 
|LoRD AMORY was announced as the next British vived; and for this the Prime Minister must be smaller part in industrial production costs than 
High Commissioner in Canada, and it was given most of the credit. In his recent references has usually been believed 
eeally supposed his job would e 10. win] ty the subject he has blown tepid, but prime As forthe Opposiion’s ant-European cas. its 
lthe Common Market. An American supersonic ministerial statements do not need to be explicit weakness has been illuminated by Denis Healey’s 
| bomber, the B-58, flew from New York to Paris to be significant; it 1s enough if they indicate exposition of it in the Commons and in last 
in 3 hours, 19 minutes, 41 seconds, no doubt with impending change of mind—or even conflict of | Sunday's Observer. Stripped down to its essen- 
I ‘ ba vntind te yoo -pbh peat Peay mind. In between the clichés of his speeches can tials, new Healey turns out to be old Beaverbrook 
company got a £4 million order from the | be read the feeling that Britain's place in Europe writ small. So far from ‘losing direct access to 
Soviet Union for a complete plant for the produc- | is no longer, as it has been for so long, among Washington, as he suggests, Britain’s influence 
{tion of nylon industrial yarn and tyre cord. The | the might-have-beens: not even among the there as a member of the Community would be 
trial opened in Paris of the rebel generals; the | might-bes. The questions now are How? and vastly greater than it is today. His fears about 
i. en OE TS OE ET a ‘the end of the Commonwealth as a _ political 
Je The current objection from the Right is that entity’ might be taken more seriously if the Com- 


yp 
ie the Conservatives have no mandate to bring monwealth were a political entity: it is not, and 
1H! BURNHAM COMMITTEE reached agreement on ioe : ee - 

: Britain into Europe. But British governments — has not been for many years. And the belief that 


gher salaries for teachers, but the annual con- 


h 

ference of the Civil Service Clerical Association! | mever have mandates for any decision; a general Britain can exert more influence in negotiations 
refused to ratify the pay agreement drawn up|} — election is not a referendum. In any case, govern- on disarmament and at the UN by going it alone 
with the Treasury in December, and it looked as ments do not exist simply to reflect the elec- is Little England revisited. If this is the best the 


‘be sugh the civil servants wouldn't get a rise for 
| 
| 


torate’s current desires. They may also have to anti-Europeans of the Left can do, they should 


me time. The threatened strike at John aa : ; . : 
adopt, and if necessary popularise, certain courses bow out and leave the campaign to the Express. 


SO 
. | 
| Summers and Sons. of Shotton, who manufacture 


a third of Britain’s output of sheet steel, was} Of action which may be unpalatable to their sup- One reasonable fear remains: that Britain, by 
called off. The Amalgamated Engineering porters, perhaps to the electorate as a whole. The joining too precipitately, may entangle herself in 


Union suspended its assistant general secretary, 
Mr. E. A. Roberts, for an alleged infringement 
of the union’s election rules. The Duke of 


most despised administrations, in retrospect, are political promises which she cannot fulfil with- 
those which fail in this duty from a fear that out doing violence to her commitments with the 


Edinburgh opened Commonwealth Technical resolution will lose them votes—the Conserva- Seven and with the Commonwealth countries, 
Training Week, pointing out that ‘no people can tives in the Thirties being the stock example. particularly those just emerging into nationhood. 
fT “ > _ P P - aa . . . ° . > 
afford to waste the natural aptitudes, brains The present Government has such a duty. It It is this oddly neglected political aspect which 


and skill of its people and expec ve a he ; 
oo oe oe ple and expect to develop a knows that to safeguard her political and econo- Lord Altrincham discusses in his article this 
reasonable standard of living.’ It was announced 


that Princess Margaret was expecting a baby; and mic future, Britain must sign the Treaty of week. As me pots out, 8 ase wae nave 
Psidium won the Derby at 66—1. Rome. The indications are that a softening-up been well disposed to the European idea have 
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not always bothered to think it through to its 
political conclusions. Those who are in favour 
of Britain casting in her lot with Europe are 
reluctant to admit it will mean abandoning 
the old British hostility to supra-national institu- 
tions—with all that this implies. Yet the answer 
remains the same; Britain must join, and 
obviously it is wise to join at the earliest oppor- 
tunity while the structure is still in the hands of 
the architects, the designers, and the interior 
decorators; for only by getting in can we have 
a say in what kind of structure is going to 
emerge. It is here that the essential flaw lies in 
the wait-and-see argument. True, Britain faces a 
risk by going in now; but it is a calculated risk. 
To stay out involves no risk at all; rather, the 
inevitability of gradual political and economic 
decline. 

There is no reason to believe that Britain, as 
the price of her acceptance of the terms of the 
Treaty of Rome, will find herself (as Mr. Healey 
has suggested) of ‘no more influence than Cali- 
fornia or Quebec or Queensland.’ That President 
de Gaulle can see his country’s future lying 
within the Community is surely guarantee 
enough that there need be no fears on this score. 
It is also a guarantee that there will be plenty 
of scope for national influences within the Com- 
munity. The idea that the Six has already 
achieved the stability of a monolith is erroneous. 
The French have not been alone in demand- 
ing their own way in many matters: the Italians, 
too, have shown themselves quietly determined 
not to allow their rapidly expanding economy to 
be damped down by the caution of the other five. 
Individual organisations such as Fiat, as well as 
the State company ENI, have been making their 
presence felt as effectively, in some ways more 
effectively, than when they only had their own 
government to consider. 

Britain can make her own needs felt in the 
same way; but only if she joins before the cement 
is set. Even as things are, difficulties are likely 
to arise from the French: President de Gaulle 
would not be sorry to see London Pride up- 
rooted. Yet we should seek membership without 
formal reservations: simply assuming that the 
Community will be as tender of our needs, 
susceptibilities and commitments as it has been 
of those of the founder members, the Six. The 
achievement of a united Europe will not be easy; 
but it can be much less difficult than has been 
thought—provided we go in now. 


Under the Umbrella 


HE American President's journey to meet Mr. 

Khrushchev, President de Gaulle and Mr. 
Macmillan comes after a series of setbacks for 
American foreign policy, not the least important 
result of which has been to reveal once again 
the divergence between America’s view of the 
world and that of its European allies. Both in 
Laos and in Cuba there has been the familiar 
spectacle of Britain and France hanging on to 
Uncle Sam’s coat-tails to prevent any rash step 
towards intervention. The difference between the 
two points of view has been particularly well 
illustrated in Cuba. In the US the discussion 
following the failure of the Cuban exiles’ inva- 
sion has been largely concerned with whether or 


not Dr. Castro’s regime is Communist and with 
the technical bungling of the operation to unseat 
him. Most commentators in Britain, even while 
disliking Communist regimes, would regard any 
attempt to overthrow them from outside both as 
dangerous, in the present state of the world, and 
as contravening a principle of international law. 

How these European attitudes can appear from 
across the Atlantic should be sharpiy brought 
home to us by Mr. James Reston’s recent article 
in the New York Times. Mr. Reston must express 
what a good many Americans—including, appar- 
ently, Mr. David Bruce—are thinking when he 
accuses Britain and France of sheltering their 
impeccable moral superiority behind the cover 
of American inter-continental ballistic missiles, 
and of giving way to an isolationism resembling 
that of America before 1939. It will come as a 
surprise to many of us to find that such minor 
irritations as the anti-Polaris demonstrators are 
taken so seriously by our allies. Yet the shock 
may be salutary; for neither we nor the West as 
a Whole can afford to display too much of the 
bad-tempered anti-Americanism which com- 
monly reflects an impotent chauvinism or a 
canting priggishness. When there is disagreement 
between allies it should be expressed, but without 
the gleeful censoriousness which has been all 
too common lately. 

President Kennedy's visit here provides an 
opportunity for clearing up some misunderstand- 
ings, and also for discussing Western policy in 
the light of his impressions from Vienna. Some 
rumours say Mr. Khrushchev wishes to make the 
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main theme of the Vienna meeting disarmament; 
others, Berlin. If the Russians wished to make a 
gesture of goodwill, they could certainly cause 
Mr. Tsarapkin to cease his obstruction at 
Geneva; but it is hard to see how the cause of 
disarmament can prosper so long as there is no 
genuine trust between the great powers. As for 
Berlin, there is no concession that the West can 
make at this exposed point, and the Vienna meet- 
ings will not have been wasted if Mr. Kennedy 
succeeds in impressing on Mr. Khrushchev the 
risk he would be taking by trying to force the 
issue. 

The general usefulness of the meeting will 
depend on the extent to which they can agree to 
differ while recognising that it would be disas- 
trous to differ too violently. Such a state of mind 
must involve a readiness to sacrifice political 
advantage for the sake of world peace, as well as 
agreement on the neutralisation of disputed 
spheres of influence—this kind of understanding 
being the best that can be hoped for at the 
moment. For our part, we should recognise that 
a public display of Western disunity is not likely 
to encourage Mr. Khrushchev to forgo any of 
his demands; and if he persists in them this, in 
turn, will produce a hardening of the American 
attitude. This is not the least depressing feature 
of our professional anti-Americans—that they 
are producing precisely the opposite effect to 
that which they intend. Were their efforts to 
weaken the Atlantic alliance more successful, 
they would instantly create a far more serious 
threat of war than any we have yet known. 


King Hussein Plays a Cool Hand 


From MICHAEL 


N ow that The Wedding is over, it is plain to 
all that King Hussein has pulled it off again, 
and in the teeth this time of more powerful and 
concerted opposition than he used to face in the 
bad old days of 1957 and 1958. Then, he had to 
contend with the street mobs who could be 
mobilised at a moment’s notice to riot against 
whatever unpopular foreign or internal policy 
the king was pursuing; this time he had massed 
against him the united forces of his own family, 
his Cabinet, the diplomatic corps in Amman, and 
the always hostile educated classes in the cities 

and even his loyal Bedouin were startled and 
dismayed at the prospect of having to pay their 
respects in future, not simply to himself as king 
and descendant of the Prophet, but also to his 
consort, the twenty-year-old daughter of a British 
officer, who until a few weeks before the wedding 
had been the switchboard operator for a motion- 
picture company in Jordan. 

It was a bit too much, was the feeling in 
Amman; while in Jerusalem, where the educated 
Palestinians in any case regard the monarchy as 
a slightly comic puppet show for the benefit of 
their backward cousins on the far side of the 
Jordan, it was dismissed as one more absurd 
foible on the part of a young man who should 
not be taken too seriously. Typical comments 
were, ‘it might have been all right if she had 
been Norwegian, or even Italian—but a British 
girl . . .,, or ‘Now Dina [the king's first wife, a 
distant cousin several years older than himself, 


ADAMS 


AMMAN 


whom he divorced after less than two years] had 
dignity and a good education, besides being an 
Arab herself.” And indeed the king’s new choice 
seemed designed to antagonise every single sec- 
tion of the already divided Jordanian community. 
The Arab nationalists objected to the ‘imperialist’ 
background of the British officer’s daughter; the 
Bedouin disliked the choice of a foreign girl from 
a Christian background; the Christians were 
annoyed that she should renounce Christianity, 
while the Moslems were sceptical about her con- 
version to Islam; the snobs sniffed at her humble 
origins, and the man in the street grumbled that 
if the king preferred to take a foreign wife he 
might at least have softened the blow to Arab 
womanhood by picking one of more distin- 
guished antecedents or accomplishments. And 
the British and American Embassies, of course, 
battened down the hatches and waited for the 
storm. 

In the event it took King Hussein less than a 
month to scatter his opponents. He announced 
his engagement on May |, and on May 25, 
against the strongest advice from his own closest 
advisers, he rode slowly through the streets ol 
Amman in an open car with his bride sitting 
beside him (looking composed and charming in 
her wedding dress of raw silk), while the crowds 
cheered and the Bedouin soldiers sitting in 
armoured cars at the street corners fingered the 
triggers of their machine guns with what proved 
to be unnecessary anticipation. 
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How was it done? King Hussem played his 
cards as usual with assurance and a commanding 
courage. His family, who had shown their dis- 
approval by dissociating themselves from all the 
preliminary arrangements for the wedding. were 
persuaded to go no further; the Queen Mother, 
who had pointedly left Jordan on hearing of the 
engagement, was back in her palace for the wed- 
ding. which indeed was solemnised under her 
roof The Cabinet saw its threat of mass resigna- 
tion neatly trumped by the king’s threat of 
abdication—which reminded them that there was 
no one to take his place and that they themselves 
vould be left in an uncomfortably exposed posi- 
tion if he executed it. The more sophisticated 
Palestinians and the small educated class which 
shares their sympathies on the east bank of the 
Jordan were ignored, on the sensible calculation 
that nothing would temper their ingrained hos- 
tility and that they were not in a position to make 
trouble anyway. And to the unsophisticated 
Bedouin, whose importance lies partly in the fact 
that they provide the bulk of the recruits for the 
army. King Hussein presented his case in the 
coniext of the accepted Bedouin tradition of 
equality and hospitality. 

It worked like a charm, and if the atmosphere 
on the wedding day was not one of wild enthus- 
there were at least no open signs of opposi- 


iasn 

tion. and the king’s courage in insisting twice on 
driving through the streets of Amman (once after 
the military parade in the morning in celebration 


of Jordan’s independence day, and again with his 


bride in the late afternoon) brought at least a 
cheerful clatter of applause from the onlookers. 
Mainly, this triumphant assertion by the king of 


his own will was due to his own personal quali- 
ties and to the position which he has built up for 
himself in Jordan. He stands between the country 
and chaos, and while this gives his supporters a 
cogent reason to stand by him in moments of 
crisis, it also finds his enemies disunited and un- 
prepared for a struggle whose outcome they can- 
not safely predict. 

But there was another factor which contributed 
to the peaceful outcome of the ‘wedding crisis.’ 
The Voice of the Arabs, Cairo’s principal propa- 
ganda outlet, was silent; and whatever criticisms 
Cairo might have about the wedding it kept to 
itself. If Cairo had chosen to restart the radio 


war which only recently died down between the 
two regimes, the outcome might have been 
different. But now that the wedding is over, and 
King Hussein has once again shown himself 
master of his own destiny, there seems no reason 
why the acquisition of a foreign bride should 


All Those 


By 


New organisations devoted to 
worthy causes spring up thicker 
than weeds, and as fast as charity 
or humanity can cut them down 
by helping them to achieve their 
aims, they are replaced by others, 
seven growing, hydra-like, where 
one grew before. That being so, 
we ought to examine each new 
arrival with great care, for any 
goodwill that can be saved by rejecting the new- 
comer’s claim on it is so much more to go round 
the others. 

With which cautious attitude I went to the 
Charing Cross Hotel at the beginning of this 
week for the launching of ‘Appeal for Amnesty, 
1961,’ and I may say that my hopes for this new 
outfit were not precisely raised in advance by the 
fact that one of the sponsors was said (in the 
information I was sent by the organisers) to be 
‘Ludovic Kennedy, MP.’ I have written before 
about the harmful effect of this kind of howler 
on one’s feelings of sympathy for worthy causes, 
and I daresay I shall write about it again, especi- 
ally if ‘Appeals for Amnesty’ continues to insist 
that it stands for the ‘acceptance of Voltaire’s 
dictum: “I detest your views, but am prepared to 
die for your right to express them”, for Voltaire 
did not say this, or anything like it. 

However. The respectability of the organisa- 
tion was vouched for by the presence on the plat- 
form of a Conservative MP (Mr. John Foster, 
QC), a Labour MP (Mr. F. Elwyn Jones, QC, 
and as aufgehlasen a speaker as I have heard 
since I stopped going regularly to the House of 
Commons), and a Liberal MP, Mr. Jeremy 
Thorpe. Also at hand was Mr. Peter Benenson, 
who is, I understand, the father of the idea, along 








. and I don’t think your policemen as wonderful as all that.’ 
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weaken his hold on the throne. Perhaps the 
danger is even on the other side—that this further 
demonstration that he is more than a match for 
his opponents may blind the king to his con- 
tinuing limitations, and encourage him to chance 
his arm once too often. 


in Favour 
LEVIN 
with other lawyers connected with that excellent 
and hard-headed ‘Justice.’ There 
tea, there there the 
distinguished Hungarian writer, Mr. Paul Ignotus. 
There was any amount of goodwill. What exactly 
was it all about, and what is likely to come of it? 
Briefly, “Appeal for Amnesty’ aims to work for 
the release of Prisoners of Conscience, and for 
guarantees of Freedom of Opinion and Religion 
(the organisers’ capitals) in all countries. They 


organisation, 


was was cake was 


will urge 

fair and public trial for those charged 
offences of conscience; 

Governments to review regularly the restraints 
imposed upon those whose opinion or religion 
is unacceptable; 

Governments to allow Prisoners of Conscience 
to seek Asylum abroad, when unprepared to 
release them at home; 

agreement of an effective international 
vention on the Right of Asylum; 

freedom to work in the country of Asylum for 
all Refugees of Conscience; 

the establishment of a special Employment 
Office for Refugees of Conscience in 
countries granting Asylum; 

all members of the Council of Europe to ratify 
the European Convention of Human Rights, 
and to accept the article giving their citizens 
direct access to the European Commission of 
Human Rights; 

other groups of friendly countries to establish 
similar supra-national machinery to enforce 
Human Rights: 

the speed-up of deliberations at the United 
Nations to reach agreement on effective 
measures to implement the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


After which, let us our breath, so 
much excelient high-mindedness having left us 
somewhat short of it, and see how Appeal for 
Amnesty is to set about achieving these wholly 
admirable aims. It plans to work at first by focus- 
ing attention much on the general 
principles as on individual prisoners who are 
suffering for their beliefs. This is a promising 
start, too many of these organisations spend their 
time beating the air with swords fashioned into 
platitudes. To keep names in the forefront of a 


with 


con- 


recover 


not so 


campaign makes an excellent burning-glass for 
the indignation it relies on for support. What is 
more, as you would expect from an organisation 
which is non-party (and, indeed, non-political), 
the prisoners chosen range in their views from 
Left to Right, and the governments imprisoning 
them from Right to Left. Appeal for Amnesty 
will work for the release of Mr. Tony Ambatielos, 
the Greek Communist imprisoned since 1945 in 
that of Mr. Istvan Bibo, 
imprisoned by the Hungarian Government since 
1957 for his part in Imre Nagy’s Government. 


Greece, as well as for 


So far, so good. It is difficult to see what notice 
the Kadar Government, the Verwoerd Govern- 
ment or the Karamanlis go- 
ing to take of Appeal for Amnesty that they will 


Government 1s 
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not take of, say, the United Nations. But such a 
campaign will concentrate its resources, channel 
protests, keep alive hopes that might otherwise 
die, and above all speak up impartially for ail 
prisoners of conscience, of whatever persuasion. 

But it is precisely here that the campaign’s 
chief weakness is exposed. When | asked the 
admirable Mr. Foster what precautions the cam- 
paign would be taking to ensure that it was not 
used by those who, for political reasons, favoured 
the release of some of the prisoners on the list 
although they would be strongly against the 
release of others (the Communists who want to 
release that democratic defender of the working- 
class Mr. Tony Ambatielos, for instance, would 
be horrified at any attempt to release the 
capitalist lickspittle Fascist reactionary Istvan 
Bibo), he made it clear that the answer was none 
at all. Each individual and organisation, he said, 
would be free to campaign in any way it chose 
on behalf of any prisoner of conscience; in that 
way, he hoped, the sum total of campaigning 
would add up to the campaign’s general aims of 
speaking for all prisoners of conscience. 

But of course it won’t. When Mr. Foster 
announced that Mrs. Ambatielos would not be 
coming to the meeting after all because she 
thought it best to concentrate on conditions in 
One country at a time, he clearly knew (judging 
by his embarrassed mien) that he was talking 
nonsense; the reason Mrs. Ambatielos did not 
attend was that it might have implied Com- 
munist ‘indifferentism,’ or even support for the 
release of those imprisoned by governments of 
Ambatielos’s persuasion. But of course the Com- 
munists will use Appeal for Amnesty unscrupu- 
lously, implying that it is behind them in their 
efforts to get Ambatielos and his like released 
(which of course it will, quite properly, be) with- 
out mentioning the others on whose behalf the 
organisation will be working. The effect of this 
will be, as it always is where non-Communist 
organisations that admit Communist help are 
concerned, that it will inevitably become suspect, 
to some extent, in the eyes of those who would 
be inclined to support the campaign’s aims over 
the whole spectrum. 

Nevertheless, its function as a collector and dis- 
seminator of information is wholly to the good; 
its clear refusal to take sides on the political 
issues involved in these ‘conscience’ imprison- 
ments is good, too; and as a means of helping 
people otherwise inarticulate to protest and work 
against injustice it should prove useful. 





St. Helena Prisoners 


THANKS to the generous response of 
Spectator readers, sufficient funds have 
now been collected to make it possible for 
fresh legal proceedings to be started on 
behalf of the Bahraini prisoners on St. 
Helena. A representative of the London 
firm of solicitors acting for the men, and 
Counsel briefed by them, have sailed for 
St. Helena, as have Counsel for the Gov- 
ernment, and a judge; it is expected that 
there will be a hearing of the case within 
a fortnight. An announcement of the 
resuit, and discussion of its implications, 
will be published in the Spectator as early 
as possible. 
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1. Northern Rhodesia* 


By T. R. M. 


HE lack of much headline news from the 
Central African Federation since the last 
bout of constitutional conferences at the end of 
last winter has not meant that any problems have 
been solved—as Mr. Duncan Sandys's precipitate 
journey shows. The familiar and irreconcilable 
incompatibility has remained between the grant 
of a new constitution for Northern Rhodesia 
(which Britain is morally bound and constitu- 
tionally empowered to give) and the continuance 
of any form of Federation with Southern 
Rhodesia to which either Sir Roy Welensky, the 
Federal Prime Minister, or Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
Prime Minister of 250,000 Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia, will consent. The Monckton Report 
recommended rapid progress to an African 
majority in legislature and executive in Northern 
Rhodesia; but Southern Rhodesia refuses stead- 
fastly to remain in association with such a State, 
and if necessary proposes to secede from Federa- 
tion, facing Sir Roy and his associates with their 
ultimate trauma—no Federation for them to run. 
At the Northern Rhodesian conference in 
London in February, it is virtually certain 
(though it has never been admitted) that an 
alliance of Welensky’s United Federal Party and 
the Right-wing Tories forced Mr. Macleod to 
replace his original (but never declared) inten- 
tions for an African majority by the existing 
constitutional proposals—called the ‘15—15—15’ 
scheme because it provides for fifteen seats 
elected by the Upper (in practice European) roll, 
fifteen by the Lower (in practice African) and 
fifteen National seats elected by both in a pro- 
portion not yet declared. ‘tS—15—15’ was bitterly 
attacked by African leaders for its inadequacy 
and by the UFP as ‘diabolical’ (ipsissimum 
verbum) for its liberalism. At first Sir Roy 
Welensky threatened a Federal general election 
in preparation for a ‘showdown’ with Britain 
to keep Federation together; but this attitude did 
not survive a private talk with Mr. Macmillan, 


and the Colonial Secretary instructed the 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia to discuss 
‘15S—15—15° with all parties concerned in Lusaka 


to work out a generally acceptable version of 
their details. He has been doing so coolly and 
secretly for nearly three months; gaining time. 
But there seems now little chance that the time 
gained will be productive, except in reducing 
tempers; or that either Europeans or Africans 
in Southern Rhodesia will accept the new consti- 
tution. 

The British Government’s Northern Rhodesian 
policy is still not clear; but it will have to be 
announced soon, probably during June, and it 
will shake the seats of power in Westminster and 
Salisbury as well as in Northern Rhodesia. The 
Government must either take the risk of defying 
Welensky and its owm Right-wing supporters or 
the lunatic course of bottling’ up African dis- 
content. The unsolved question is, did Sir Roy 
Welensky get substantial concessions out of 
Macmillan over the Northern Rhodesian consti- 
tution, or was he firmly told that he would have 


CREIGHTON 


to put up with it? It would be perfectly possible 
to manipulate the ‘15S—I5—1S° proposals ip 
such a way as to give him all he wants, or to 
give the Africans all they want, or to produce 
a compromise solution which would favour the 
Liberal Party (Sir John Moffat and liberal Euro. 
peans and a few very moderate Africans) 

So Africans and Europeans in 
Rhodesia both hope to turn the constitution to 
their own advantage. The UFP hopes to wangle 
a franchise for the National seats that, by enor- 
mously weighting the European vote, would 
perpetuate minority rule over Africans. But the 
UFP made the mistake of resigning from the 
government after the Conference, which it had 
boycotted, to register displeasure at ‘1S—15--15! 
thereby providing a useful demonstration that 
government can go on perfectly well without it 
The United National Independent Party (Ken- 
neth Kaunda) believe that any National franchise 
arrangements which Britain could justify as 
‘interracial’ would finally unseat the UFP and 
end Federation (because Southern Rhodesia 
would reject Federation with a liberal North), 
allowing an African majority and a Tanganyika- 
type constitution to emerge. UNIP have shown 
great wisdom in accepting the disappointing 
compromise of the Macleod proposals as a 
basis of discussion with the Governor. Their 
patience in following this long-term strategy 
and their astonishing success in restraining their 
followers, who were thinking of independence in 
1960, from expressing disappointment and frus- 
tration in violence and excess, mark Kenneth 
Kaunda and the UNIP as the most mature 
political force in the territory. Their calculations 
are certainly correct unless Federal and Southern 
Rhodesian pressures in Westminster can quickly 
destroy Macleod and his policies, and replace 
them by an antediluvian Salisbury-Turton coali- 
tion on colonial policy. 

Unquestionably, Britain ought to back the 
African cause in Northern Rhodesia and to dis- 
regard the UFP. The Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia are in no way more ‘backward’ than 
those of Tanganyika; the lack of ‘suitable’ Afri- 
can leaders and administrators no greater; the 
readiness of expatriate civil servants to remain 
after independence no less. There are indications 
that the 80,000 Europeans are becoming less 
bitterly opposed to African rule—or at least more 
disillusioned with Federation. The fuss which 
followed legislated abolition of colour bar in 
hotels and cafés has died into acceptance; and 
as they look over the border to Tanganyika they 
see that black rule does not lead to the victimisa- 
tion of 20,000 settlers there. They have little 
sympathy with the grandiose ambitions of ‘those 
politicians in Salisbury’ and desire above all an 
end to political excitements. Enforced Federa- 
tion with Southern Rhodesia alone, in fact, pre- 
vents Northern Rhodesia going ahead to a 
future as bright as Tanganyika’s. 


Northern 





*The second of these articles, on Southern 
Rhodesia, will appear next week. 
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from the Mt 
to the 
Khyber Pass 


or wherever you go... 





All over Britain you find Barber-Greene finishers 
busily at work surfacing roads better and more 
economically than ever before. 


Yet today for every machine that remains in Britain 
49 go overseas. 98% export proves that the world 
agrees—it's quite a machine, the Barber-Greene. 


These highly efficient road surfacing machines are 
designed and built by the Barber-Greene Company 
of Aurora, Illinois, and are manufactured in the 
United Kingdom by Rubery Owen (Warrington) 
Limited for ‘Barber-Greene Olding & Co. Limited. 








British engineering skill and American design were 
fused in a world-beating piece of equipment which 
is making a significant contribution to British exports 
of road making equipment. 


Rubery Owen (Warrington) Limited is a member of 
the Owen Organisation, and these road finishers are 
good examples of the ability of the group to make 
almost anything in metal, however complex. They 
are sold and serviced by Barber-Greene Olding & 
Co. Limited of Hatfield, Herts., through a world-wide 
dealer organisation. 


THE OWEN ORGANISATION 


03) A LINKED FAMILY OF MORE THAN FIFTY COMPANIES 


THE OWEN ORGANISATION, KENT HOUSE, MARKET PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1. 
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THIS IS ALUMINIUM! 
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of the ‘Canberra’ is made of 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 





The name ‘Canberra’ means in the language of deck and the accommodation of 300 more passengers. 
Australia’s aborigines, ‘meeting place’. This super- The aesthetic value of aluminium is evident in the 
structure is certainly a meeting place of a lot of fine outstanding design. 

ideas, both practical and aesthetic. The main practical The P & O-Orient Line are to be congratulated on 
advantage is a saving in topweight by using more than this splendid addition to their fleet, as are the builders 
1,000 tons of aluminium supplied by The British Harland & Wolff Ltd. 

Aluminium Company. This has made possible an extra meer sn conan 

fHE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD Norfolk House, St. James’s Square London S.W.1 | Trafalgar 8888 
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THE POLITICS OF GOING INTO EUROPE 


n November, 1944, Winston Churchill visited 

France and had long private discussions with 
Charles de Gaulle, whose lonely moral leader- 
ship of 1940 had been transformed—with 
Churchill’s vital, if rather intermittent, help— 
into the effective political leadership of his 
country. 

De Gaulle has described (and his version has 
not been contradicted) how he put to Churchill 
the case for Anglo-French unity in the post-war 
world. France, he said, was back on her feet 
again but could never hope to regain her former 
power. The same, however unjustly and ironi- 
cally, was true of Britain, which would end the 
War covered with glory but in a position rela- 
tively weaker than before. Her material re- 
sources had been depleted and, whereas the 
Commonwealth was subject to centrifugal 
forces, the United States and Russia—to say 
nothing of China—had acquired a new and in- 
creasing dominance. Together, Britain and 
France could look the giants in the face and deal 
with them on equal terms. Apart, they would be 
little more than impotent satellites 

Churchill’s reply was evasive. He favoured, as 
always, an alliance between France and Britain 
on matters of principle, but clearly not a more 
intimate and concrete partnership. He mentioned 
his close relations with President Roosevelt, 
which he hoped would enable him to influence 
American policy in accordance with his own 
ideas. As for Russia, he was doing his best to 
restrain and moderate Stalin, who, though greedy, 
was not lacking in common sense. In due course 
France would return to the Great Powers’ club: 
meanwhile it was up to him (Churchill) to act 
there on behalf of his own country and to repre- 
sent the interests of absent friends. 

In that exchange between the most important 
Englishman and Frenchman of our times we may 
see the embryo of Britain’s European problem 
today. Churchill was out of office between 1945 
and 1951, and has been in retirement since 1955; 
but his views on Britain and Europe, and on 
Britain’s role in world affairs, have never been 
seriously challenged and are still the central 
assumptions of our diplomacy. 


The Zitirich Speech 


Among the many fallacies about Churchill 
two of the most popular are that he has always 
been a dedicated European and always a devout 
believer in the Atlantic alliance. The second is 
almost entirely due to the fact that soon after he 


became Prime Minister in 1940 Britain was 
isolated from the Continent by the fall of 
France and compelled to look across the 


Atlantic for the means of survival. The fluke that 
he had an American mother, and a sort of 
Bernard Shaw-Ellen Terry friendship with, Pre- 
sident Roosevelt based upon a mutual interest in 
naval matters, then came in useful as human 
colouring for what was essentially—on both 
sides—a compact of expediency. Before the War 
there was mo evidence that either filial piety or a 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


sense of Atlantic brotherhood counted for much 
in Churchill’s political thinking. 

His reputation as a European rests upon his 
incomparable service to the cause of freedom in 
Europe, when he was leading his own country at 
war; upon his much-advertised love of France; 
and upon the sentiments which were summed up 
in his speech at Zurich on September 19, 1946. 
It may seem churlish to point out that this 
reputation is largely unfounded, but Churchill 
is sO great a man that his fame does not need 
to be buttressed by myth. He saved Europe in 
the process of saving Britain: Britain was his 
overriding concern and his appeal in 1940 was 
to British patriotism, of which he was and is the 
supreme exponent. His love of France is super- 
ficial: he has never properly understood the 
French and his acquaintance with their country 
has hardly penetrated beyond the cosmopolitan 
circles of Paris and the Riviera. 

The Ziirich speech is even more revealing of 
his limitations as a European. What, he asked, 
was the remedy for Europe’s ills? It was ‘to re- 
create the European Family, or as much of it as 
we can, and provide it with a structure under 
which it can dwell in peace, in safety and in 
freedom.’ ‘There is already,’ he said, ‘a natural 
grouping in the Western Hemisphere. We British 
have our own Commonwealth and why 
should there not be a European group which 
could give a sense of enlarged patriotism and 
common citizenship to the distracted peoples of 
this turbulent and mighty continent. .. ?’ ‘In 
all this urgent work France and Germany must 
take the lead together. Great Britain, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, mighty America, 
and I trust Soviet Russia—for then indeed all 
would be well—must be the friends and sponsors 
of the new Europe and must champion its right 
tu live and shine.’ (My italics.) 

There was less excuse in late 1946 than in 
1944 for being so blind to the post-war realities 
of power. Now, there is no excuse at all. De 
Gaulle saw long ago that his precious France 


must choose between being a_ technically 
sovereign but second-class Power, and pooling 
some of her sovereignty in order to wield 





‘He's gone off to join the Common Market.’ 


authority in the world, on a par with Russia 
and America. Churchill and his successors have 
failed to make the choice for Britain, because 
they have refused to admit its necessity. Mean- 
while the Europeans have been getting on with 
the job themselves and have achieved, in the 
Rome Treaty. a spectacular triumph and a new 
point of departure. 


The Treaty of Rome 


The Treaty of Rome was signed on March 25, 
1957. Its effect was to bring into being the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), for which the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
launched six years earlier had been, as it were, a 
pilot scheme. On the same day that the EEC 
Treaty was signed another was also signed in 
Rome, setting up the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom). The underlying purpose 
of these Communities is political, not econo- 
mic, It is to create, gradually but irreversibly, a 
new Super-Power, by turning Western Europe 
into a Super-State. 

In the very first sentence of the Preamble to 
the Rome Treaty the high contracting parties 
determine ‘to establish the foundations of an 
ever closer union among the European peoples.’ 
In the Treaty itself the economic aims alone have 
sweeping political implications. The term ‘Com- 
mon Market,’ now freely used as a synonym for 
the EEC, is most inadequate and misleading, 
because the intention to establish a common 
market is only one feature of the Community. 
Nothing than a total harmonisation of 
economic policies and practices is envisaged. All 
impediments to free competition—in the fields of 
capital, labour, State purchase, national rules and 
standards, and every kind of monopoly—are to 
be progressively removed. Each Member-State is 
bound ‘in the course of the first stage’ (i.e., by 
the end of this year) to apply ‘the principle of 
equal remuneration for equal work as between 
men and women workers.’ 

The Treaty lays down a time-table for the en- 
forcement of its provisions. The ‘transitional 
period’ of twelve years is divided into three four- 
year Stages (starting at January 1, 1957). But the 
transitional process may be—in fact already has 
been—-accelerated. The final date may be post- 
poned by three years to 1972, but is more likely, 
on present form, to be reached before 1969. 

Most relevant to this article, and most distine- 
tive in the Treaty, are the Community’s institu- 
tions, which are recognisably federal in character, 
The four key institutions the Council of 
Ministers, the Commission, the Assembly and 
the Court of Justice. During the transitional 
period the Council of Ministers has wide freedom 
ot action within the terms of the Treaty. It con- 
sists of the representatives of national Govern- 
ments, with weighted voting-power (France, 
Italy and Germany four votes each, Belgium and 
the Netherlands two votes each, Luxembourg 
one vote), But decisions of the Council do not 
have to be approved by national Cabinets or 


less 


are 
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ratified by national Parliaments. Moreover some 
may be taken on a majority vote, though many 
have to be unanimous. 

With each new decision of the Council the 
power of the Commission grows. Its function is 
to apply the rules and also to formulate policy. 
No more than two of its nine members may be 
nationals of the same State, and they are all 
charged ‘to perform their duties in the general 
interest of the Community with complete in- 
dependence.’ They may be removed only by a 
two-thirds majority vote of censure in the 
Assembly, to which they are also required to ex- 
pound policy and answer questions. 


The Assembly is made up of representatives 
from national Parliaments (thirty-six each from 
the Big Three, fourteen each from Belgium and 
the Netherlands, six from Luxembourg). It is 
not as yet a legislative body, though it may be 
able to claim more power when it is directly 
elected, as foreshadowed in Article 138 (3) of the 
Treaty. Its members divide on lines of opinion 
(Liberal, Socialist, Christian Democrat), not on 
national lines. The Court of Justice, composed of 
seven judges, is the legal interpreter and arbitra- 
tor of the Community, with competence to rule 
against a Member-State no less than any other 
‘natural or legal person,’ including the Commis- 
sion and the Council. 

The Community has its own budget, with 
revenue from the Member-States on a fixed per- 
centage basis. It also has a Social Fund, to 
promote employment and ease the conditions in 
which workers change jobs under the pressure 
of a liberalised and rationalised European 
economy; an Investment Bank, for the benefit of 
underdeveloped regions (Southern Italy, for 
instance) and to assist modernisation; and an 
Overseas Development Fund for associated 
territories, mainly in Africa. 

Diplomatic representatives have already been 
accredited to the EEC by twenty-two countries, 
who recognise it for what it is—a Power in the 
making. Among the twenty-two are the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa; the United States, Japan, Spain 
and Ireland. Brussels, seat of the Commission, is 
becoming, like Rome, a double capital. 


Political Implications of 
Membership 


It must be obvious, from the brief outline I 
have just given of the Community’s aims and in- 
Stitutions, that membership of it involves a 
substantial immediate sacrifice of national 
sovereignty, with more to follow. Whenever one 
talks to Europeans, whether officials of the Com- 
mission or citizens at large, the federal aspects 
are stressed and Britain’s tendency hitherto to 
regard the EEC as a mere commercial bloc, a 
machin, is sadly noted. There is reason to think 
that the British Government has now made a 
fundamental reappraisal and is fully aware of 
what membership, however negotiated, will 
entail. In his very significant speech in the House 
of Commons on May 17 Mr. Edward Heath 
mentioned that the power to make commercial 
agreements would pass to the Commission and 
that appeal in disputes would lie to the European 
Court of Justice. But the emphasis of his speech 


was upon the economic pros and cons. He was 
clearly none too anxious to provoke a discus- 
sion of the political issue, which is even more 
crucial. 


The Prime Minister has suggested, in one of 
his many tortured statements recently, that some 
special protocol or formula of association might 
be devised to meet Britain’s difficulties. This 
could easily cause misunderstanding. If Britain 
is to join, a protocol must anyway be added to the 
Rome Treaty, to cover the new arrangements for 
representation and voting on EEC bodies, and 
the scale of financial contributions. In that 
protocol some short-term concessions might be 
made, for example to give temperate agricultural 
producers in the Commonwealth a chance to 
adapt their economies to the permanent effects of 
Britain’s joining the Community. But there could 
be no escape from those permanent effects. The 
Six will not contemplate—and why should they? 
—any arrangements which would wreck their 
grand design, by puncturing the common ex- 
ternal tariff or undermining their determination to 
get rid of tariff-free quotas. 


‘Association’ ought to be ruled out by the 
British Government, as being a solution fit only 
for poor relations. Greece has become an asso- 
ciate, because her economy is too weak for full 
membership. Other countries—perhaps one or 
two from EFTA—may go for association on 
slightly different terms and for slightly different 
reasons. But it would ill become Great Britain 
to be a mere hanger-on of the European Com- 
munity; and the Six could hardly be expected to 
grant such a hybrid status to a nation so large 
and powerful. Britain must either join or stay 
out: there is no middle way. 


The most telling arguments in the case are 
psychological and political, not (as one might 
suppose from current debate) economic and 
moral, We hear much about the advantages of 
being part of a dynamic economy; about the 
threat to our foreign markets and to the supply 
of investment capital from abroad; about the 
capacity or otherwise of British agriculture to 
compete without the present system of subsidies 
and protection; about the impact upon food 
prices and the cost of living; about the obligation 
not to let down our partners in the Common- 
wealth and EFTA. But we must look beyond 
such considerations, important as they are. Just 





‘Can I stop boycotting South African goods now?’ 
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as the chief motive of those who signed the 
Rome Treaty was to unify Europe, and the chief 
effect of it to date has been to change the mental 
habits of countless Europeans, so the main cause 
of British reluctance to sign is that mental habits 
and political fixations are hard to overcome 

One fixation is the desire to win and retain 
votes. When Tory Ministers talk of their duty 
to home agriculture they are thinking of their 
parliamentary majority and of their party’s tradi- 
tional connection with the ‘landed interest.’ 
Perhaps Mr. Macmillan is reminded of the fate 
cf Sir Robert Peel. He need not worry: there is 
no Disraeli in sight. Besides, there are three years 
te go before he need advise the Queen to dis- 
solve Parliament. During that time every efficient 
farmer in Britain will have been reassured, 
while pensioners and others who live on small 
fixed incomes will presumably have been com- 
pensated for any increase in food prices, out of 
the money saved on farm subsidies. 

EFTA seems to be dying a natural death, afier 
a somewhat shadowy existence. The Common- 
wealth is a more serious matter. As a nation, 
we have not put ourselves out much for the 
Commonwealth, but it is part of our mental 
furniture which we do not like to be disturbed. 
It gives us a vague feeling that the Empire is still 
in being: Churchill’s Ziirich speech showed the 
prevalence of the illusion, and also helped to 
prolong it. We have now to acknowledge that the 
Commonwealth is not, and will never become, a 
solid and coherent entity like the EEC. The old 
club has some value and need not break up, if 
only because its practical links are so tenuous. 
But it must no longer be used as a pretext for 
shirking our manifest duty and destiny in Europe. 


Bogus Excuses: 
Faulty Arguments 


Our history books have encouraged us to think 
of ourselves as weather-beaten explorers, with 
poetic eyes fixed on far horizons, and of the 
people of continental Europe as earth-bound 
troglodytes. Consequently we are apt to feel that 
it is natural for them to form a common polity, 
which it would be quite unnatural for us to join. 
A typical expression of that point of view was 
Lord Attlee’s the other day when he said in 
Canada that he was not sure he wanted British 
integration into Europe, because ‘Britain was 
more used to looking outwards and not con- 
sidering herself part of the Continent’ (Times 
report, Ottawa, May 22). But at least three of 
the Six have a record of maritime adventure and 
settlement in other parts of the world which is 
hardly, if at all, inferior to our own. 

It is true that our oceanic trade is very much 
larger than our trade with Europe, but the Six 
do not keep their goods to themselves, much as 
we might wish they did. We are all too con- 
scious, for instance, of the pressure of German 
exports in some of our favourite markets, in- 
cluding Commonwealth markets. But anyway 
geography, or geopolitics, is a more potent 
determinant of national self-interest than trade. 
It was not for commercial reasons that we 
became involved in war with Germany in 1914 
and 1939, but rather that our Governments 
sensed instinctively that our fate was bound up 
with that of continental Europe. Even more 
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striking was the acceptance by Churchill and the 
British Cabinet in 1940 of the Monnet-de Gaulle 
proposal for an organic union of France and 
Britain; and it is amusing to note that one mem- 
be: of the Cabinet which agreed to that total 
merger of Britain and the Empire in a larger 
whole was Lord Beaverbrook. 

The ‘special relationship with America’ is 
another variant of the excuse that we are 
separate from Europe. I have already hinted at 
the deep fallacy enshrined in that well-worn 
We have, indeed, a common language 
with the United States (though more and more 
Europeans are learning to speak it well) and 
some other ingredients of a common culture. But 
socially and politically the United States has 
many umbilical cords. President Kennedy’s back- 
ground is not such as to make him sentimentally 
pro-British; and it is obvious that an Anglo- 
American federation, which has a few advocates, 
would not be practical politics. The Americans are 
not yet ready for closer union with any country 
or countries on the opposite side of the Atlantic, 
and the British ‘chip’ about America’s new 
supremacy would militate against any such pro- 
posal. Besides, the American Constitution has 
been hardened by time, whereas the institutions 
ef the Six are comparatively young, slight and 
flexible. Going into a little Atlantic federation 
dominated by the United States would do far 
more violence to British sovereignty, and leave 
us with far less actual power, than going into 
Europe 

And what about sovereignty? More nonsense 
is talked on this than on most other subjects. We 
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Not all whoread —— 
The Times 


are gentlemen 


HE NOTION that The Times is an article of gentlemen’s fur- 
‘Tac like a hat or an umbrella, is not quite apt, as our 
picture shows. For this young woman, in any case, The Times 
is a professional necessity as well as a personal pleasure. 

On the law, as on other subjects, The Times speaks with 
authority. This is not the same as speaking for authority. The 
Times serves no cause except that of keeping its readers inform- 
ed. It labours no argument, favours no group or region. It could 
not keep its readers if it did, for Times readers are alike only 
in that they are all different, and too critical to accept opinions 
clothed as news. Their quickness to spot humbug and their 
willingness to think for themselves are among the qualities 
which, so often, take Times readers to the top of the tree. 

If you believe that news and views should be kept apart, and 
if you don’t wait for a crisis to find out what’s happening, you 
are yourself the sort of person who should be taking The Times.* 


Top People read THE TIMES 
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ought perhaps to treat sovereignty with the 
same tough impatience that Marvell showed to- 
wards the virginity of his coy mistress. If we 
become a declining Power in the world, self- 
condemned to a marginal role, what good will 
our ‘quaint honour’ do us? The Scots were more 
intelligent when they made, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, a far more drastic sacri- 
fice of sovereignty than we should have to make 
in joining the European Community. They have 
never looked back, nor has their nation lost its 
distinctness. 


The Newness of European 
Unity 

When Churchill spoke of the need ‘to re-create 
the European Family’ he was alluding to an ima- 
ginative fantasy, not an historical fact. Europe, 
as a political unit or ‘family,’ has never existed. 
Modern ‘Europeans’ sometimes invoke the august 
and remote precedent of the empire of Charle- 
magne, but they do not seriously delude them- 
selves that they are re-creating a society which 
has been dormant for over a thousand years. They 
know that they are creating something new. 

It is a mistake to suppose that old nations 


must always be too proud to federate. This may 


have been true in the past, when world condi- 
tions were different: but nowadays it is the new 
countries which are bursting with nationalist 
pride, while many old nations are being forced 
tu realise that they can compete with the Super- 
Powers only by combining. 
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The Six are old and proud countries, which 
are now acting on the principle that they must 
grow together or wane separately. Their federal 
purpose is beyond doubt and I have tried to 
underline it. But we must not fall into the error 
of regarding the EEC as a ready-made federation 
whose future shape we should be powerless to 
modify. If we decide to join we shall not be 
entering a building and slamming a door behind 
us: we shall be climbing on the scaffolding with 
a view to helping the builders in a task which 
will take many years, perhaps decades. EEC jis 
not, on closer inspection, the terrifying monu- 
ment of foreign ingenuity that it may appear to 
be from afar. Even in its present rudimentary 
form it is open to criticism. 

But apart from any flaws in the existing 
structure, the vital point is that the Community 
is still very largely a thing to be fashioned, em- 
pirically, in the years ahead. There are many 
conflicting ideas about what its exact future 
should be. President de Gaulle wants it to be- 
come a confederation based upon national 
governments, with a central secretariat and a 
readiness to concert foreign and defence policies. 
He is not enthusiastic about direct elections to 
the Assembly, though the Assembly itself has 
produced a Convention demanding such elec- 
tions. De Gaulle’s view of the world power 
balance has not noticeably changed since 1944, 
He never had much confidence in NATO as 
security for Europe, and he must have less 
confidence than ever now that American security 
no longer requires a ring of bases within 
bomber range of Russian soil. America’s new 








* As a student you can have THE TIMES for 24d, 
Write for particulars to the CIRCULATION 


MANAGER + THE TIMES + LONDON + EC4 
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frontier, he may contend, is not in Europe. but 
in the oceans and in Space. 

Without sharing de Gaulle’s suspicion of the 
United States, other Europeans are convinced 
that the organic unity of Western Europe in all 
sectors of policy is a necessary first step to the 
wider Atlantic union that they hope one day to 
see. Such idealists, whose voices are strong in the 
Community. are keen that Britain should join, 
because they feel that if Britain’s stand-offishness 
could be conquered. America’s might be too 
But that is by no means their only reason for 
wanting Britain to join. They are also impressed 
with the British record of stable parliamentary 
government, and they would expect us not only 
to contribute valuable advice on the form of 
European institutions, but also to help those in- 
stitutions to work by our presence in the Com- 
munity. They have watched with anxious joy the 
Franco-German reconciliation called for by 
Churchill, which has been the foundation-stone 
of EEC: they believe that the Community has 
done much to integrate Germany with the West. 
but they would feel even more confident if 
Britain were to exchange the ambiguous role of 
‘friend and sponsor’ for the responsibilities and 
opportunities of membership 


Parliament Must Decide 


That we shall decide to go in I am virtually 
sure. Indeed, | am fairly sure that the Govern- 
ment has already decided. But has the decision 
been arrived at for the right reasons. and will 
our entry be made in the right spirit? The signs 
ai present are disheartening. It seems that 
Ministers are craftily insinuating the idea that 
te stay out of EEC would be slow-motion 
suicide for the British economy, so that they may 
hope to be ostensibly pushed by public opinion 
into doing what they know must be done. But 
that is not leadership. It is a type of political 
manceuvre which may be necessary and permis- 
sible on lesser but not when the 
country’s whole future is at stake. Now. if ever, 
is a time when an honest lead should be given. 
The country ought to be told that the basic issue 
is political; that the purpose of EEC is to con- 
struct, as quickly as possible, a United States of 
Europe; that we ought, for our own and the 
Community's sake, to share in the enterprise; but 
that we might as well not do so unless we are 
prepared to work with our fellow-Europeans 
wholeheartedly. 

The question needs to be discussed -up and 
down the country, and the public ought to be 
thoroughly informed. More than that, an appeal 
ought to be made to the imagination. Younger 
people are likely to be most responsive, for they 
have less cause than their elders to be insular 
and anti-centinental. having escaped the emo- 
tional legacy of two wars and having benefited 
from a less sketchy education and more oppor- 
tunities for travel. But whereas public aware- 
ness is essential, a General Election would not 
t« appropriate on an issue which divides the 
lain parties internally. The final decision should 
bh. taken by Parliament—on a free vote. And if 
the House of Commons votes for Europe, let 
there be no mass invasion of Westminster by 
backwoods peers to keep us stuck in the past; 
or let some sensible fat peer be counted as ten in 
the Aye lobby. 


occasions, 


The Churches 
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Going Fishing 


By MONICA FURLONG 


T a provincial university I visited recently 

keen young Christian Unionists were organ- 
ising coach trips to Billy Graham’s meetings at 
Manchester. Turning over the stones of the intel- 
lectual wilderness they had happened on only two 
fertile patches—the Psychology Department 
which was turning out in force, and a cheerfully 
irreverent group of agnostics known as the 
Heretics. It was not difficult to see what the 
attraction was in either case. A genuine red- 
blooded. old-fashioned religious revivalist at 
work was a priceless source of study to the 
psychologist, just as he was a priceless source of 
entertainment to the sophisticated unbeliever. A 
good time looked like being had by all 

Granted. however, that Dr. Graham and his 
team are unlikely to lay the intellectuals in the 
aisles, have they a function in the Christian life 
of this country? At a glance one can see that 
Graham has much that is likely to appeal to the 
teenager of all ages: the transatlantic good looks 
that are usually the preserve of pop singers. the 
passion for a cause. the money to lend his mis- 
sion and his retinue the glamour that are always 
lacking from religion in this country. Also, one 
might add, the vulgarity. So far. so good. Christ- 
tianity is a versatile religion, and there is no 
reason why any of these qualities should lessen 
an evangelist’s effectiveness. 

If one wants religious revivalists, therefore, 
Billy Graham seems to be of the right stuff, and 
if one may judge by the number of ‘decisions for 
Christ’ called forth at his meetings, he is effective 
in his specialised field. Sweeping down upon a 
city with all the force of unfamiliarity, an 
American accent, and a gigantic reputation, he 
is squarely in the tradition of the peripatetic 
preachers who used to create dust-storms of 
religious emotion wherever they went, even if his 
financial and administrative resources are a deal 
more impressive than theirs. The purpose of such 
men is to achieve a confrontation, a confronta- 
tion of the individual soul with the person of 
Jesus Christ, and to bring about such an end 
there is a well-tried technique. Since the audience 
of the high-pressure evangelist is rarely com- 
posed of intellectuals, he does not waste time on 
expounding doctrine nor even on explanations of 
the role and duties of Christians in the world. 
He invades the attention of his listeners, in fact, 
not by playing on their nobler instincts, but by 
plunging an intrusive finger into vulnerable 
points. He lingers predictably over the terrible 
wickedness of the world, and from there moves 
on to the sins of the individual. Slowly and 
inexorably he plays on our fear of the future, on 
our feelings of guilt and insecurity. At a carefully 
calculated moment of tension, he draws a 
figurative curtain, and shows the wounded and 
tormented god. This, he makes clear. is our doing. 
It is our fault this hideous thing happened and 
the only way to put the balance right is to ‘make 
a decision’ for Christ; the lights, the music, the 
crowds, all beckon irresistibly in the same direc- 


tion. Only a monster, or a strong man, can refuse, 

It is a mark in favour of the Graham team that 
having precipitated emotional crises in so many 
people they do not then simply abandon them. 
The filing system has caught up on the haphazard 
methods of earlier evangelists, and those who 
make their decision are painstakingly referred 
to the care of their local vicar or minister. Only 
then can it be seen whether the blank cheque 
written by the emotions is going to be endursed 
by the mind and the will. 

Too few people are prepared to ask whether 
such methods are entirely scrupulous. Provided 
you end by confronting a man with Jesus Christ, 
so runs the argument of the extreme evangelicals, 
does it really matter how the deed is done? But 
this, of course, is precisely the argument of the 
Communists, whose own methods of spreading 
the good news are often surprisingly similar. 
Christians cannot remind themselves too often 
that their mission is not to indoctrinate, but to 
teach people the art of loving each other and 
God. It would seem to be dangerous to set about 
such a mission by sidestepping a man’s reason. 

Christians are becoming more and more 
interested in the process by which a man turns 
from unbelief to belief, and are learning to be far 
less accusing in their approach to the agnostic 
and the atheist. The situation of the agnostic who 
is sympathetic to Christian beliefs, but who can- 
not in honesty subscribe to them, interests intel- 
ligent Christians more and more, and the old, 
romantic view of Which God 
descended on a man as sharply as a guillotine 
cutting him off from his former life, begins to 
recede. Even where conversion appears to be a 
sudden process it is usually easy to trace a slow 
movement towards faith over months or years, 
like a rising of the sun, effecting an absolute but 
extremely gradual change in the landscape of the 
mind. 


conversion by 


The more one looks at the methods of the 
high-speed evangelist, the more one wonders at 
its lack of respect for the human personality, and 
in particular for the mind. With its heavy 
emphasis on my sin, my religion, niy Saviour. it 
seems to open a window on to a grey, egocentric 
world of a terrifying tension, ignoring all the 
Christian insights which see a man always as a 
creature living in community, his love and hate, 
his goodness and badness conditioned by the 
society he lives in and interacting upon it. Good- 
ness knows, Christians have muddled and con- 
fused their mission. and in their worst moments 
have tried to ignore it altogether. But can 
Grahamism be the kind of evangelism people 
want, or need? Religion existing almost entirely 
in the emotions has been tried often enough in 
human history. usually with disastrous results. A 
Christianity using the whole of a man, including 
his senses and his mind, has rarely enough been 
attempted and looks like a promising field of 
exploration. 
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Agonising Misappraisal R. E. Peierls 
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Blind Goddess D.C. Hawley 


The Teacher’s Lot 





1. THE DEBATE ON THE SIXTH 
Sir. do not know where Mr. Peterson saw a 
report of what I said to the National Union of 
Teachers, but I do not think that it was quite as 
difficult to understand as, if he will forgive me for 
saying so, he seems to make out. I claimed to be 
doing nothing more than restate in different terms 
the contentions of the Crowther Report. By 
‘inequality of effort’ I meant no more than that it 
has been the custom in this country not to spread 
the sixth-form effort equally between five or six 


subjects, in the continental manner, but to concen- 
trate or specialise on two or three. By the principle 
of coherence I meant that it has been customary for 

two or three to bear some relation to one 


these 
nother—e.g. 


a Latin, Greek and ancient history, or 
physics, chemistry 


and mathematics. (Incidentally, 


if | objected to his quartet, it was for lack of co- 
herence.) 

When we come to argue the matter, I need refer 
no further for an admirable defence of the prin- 


ciple of specialisation than page 14 of Mr. Peterson’s 
Gulbenkian Report. I have always understood that 
h is no wish to abandon the standard of work 


ueved thereby at advanced level in our sixth 
fornis. The principle of coherence is more debatable. 
What those who uphold it maintain is that the sub- 
jects studies should have some relation to one an- 


other and make up an integrated whole; but this 
ideal is not always easy to achieve in practice, and 
it may be that in some cases Mr. Peterson’s mixture 
of arts and science subjects may be the right thing. 

[here are, however, two further points to notice. 
First, that Mr. Peterson's own proposal involves 
the study of four subjects to advanced level, some 
of them arts, some of them science. Most working 


schoolmasters whom I know would regard four 
advanced level subjects as too heavy a load. And if 
I am reported as saying that few boys are able to 
combine arts and science subjects, what I in fact 
said was that to combine Latin, Greek and 
mathematics at advanced level, as some boys at 
Winchester do, is pretty exacting and beyond the 
reach of most. 

Second, I have always maintained, as Mr. Peterson 
knows, that outside the field of special or advanced 
subjects taken there should be the study of other 
supplementary or compensating subjects, and that 
in my view about 40 per cent of the available time 
should be devoted to them. To find so much time 
for them in present examination conditions is not 
easy, though many of us think that it should be 
possible to find about a third, and are in fact find- 
ing it. 

It would take me too far afield to discuss in detail 
some of the other questions raised or implied by 
Mr. Peterson. He knows my views of them as he 
was kind enough to invite me to address one of his 
conferences at Christmas. But there are many who 
feel that a better balance than is sometimes achieved 
at present might be encouraged if there were avail- 
able a suitable test of work done in what Crowther 
calls ‘minority time, either in the form of a general 
paper or in the form of something on the lines of 
the old subsidiary subject. 

Finally, sir, though, as I have indicated, there 
are ways in which English practice might be 
modified, the mere fact that it differs from the 
practice of other countries does not necessarily mean 
that it is wrong.-Yours faithfully, 

H. D. P. LEE 
Headmaster 
The College, Winchester 


2. IF WE CARED 

Sir,—There is a small point of fact to which I should 
just like to draw your attention. You mention, by 
implication though not by actual title, the National 
Association of Head Teachers and their conference 
of the previous weekend. But your reference to ‘their 
Association’s recent pamphlet, The Salary of the 
Head of a School, is incorrect. This paper was, in 
fact, published by my own Association, There is so 
elaborate a complex of educational associations that 
confusion as to such small details is hardly surpris- 
ing; but I thought you would like to know how the 
matter actually stands. 

It is of much more consequence that I should offer 
you thanks and commendation, if I may, for your 
enterprise and imagination in devoting so much 
space in this number to what you call ‘the teacher's 
lot.” It seems to us significant that the Spectator 
as well as other daily and weekly papers—should 
take the line which emerges in your editorial com- 
ment and in the three special articles—Yours faith- 
fully, 

F. L. ALLAN, Secretary 
The Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
29 Gordon Square, WC1 
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Str,—In your leading article last week you say that 
for the general state of education ‘the political parties 
must take some of the blame: Labour in particular.’ 
You then quoted a recent phrase or two of mine 
as if in support of this. 

If education is in a bad way, the political parties 
must take, not some, but nearly all the blame 
But ‘Labour in particular’? The party has had 
power for five years this century—and that after 
twenty-five years of either stagnation or total war. 
Even then, to take a topical example, the school- 
leaving age was raised. Compare this Government 
today. We have never had it so good, the need for 
a highly educated people is understood the world 
over, educational opinion is virtually unanimous— 
yet will the Government raise the school-leaving age 
now? 

The Labour Party's proposals in Learning to Live 
may have been modest, but they were a great deal 
better than the Government can bring themselves 
to face. If you really cared about education you 
wouldé be having a go at the sloth, frivolity and 
complacency of the Government, not making do with 
a bit of routine bombast about the failings of the 
Opposition.—-Y ours faithfully, 

TYRRELL BURGESS 
36 The Little Boltons, SW10 


[We were referring not to the general state of 
education but to the general state of opinion about 
education.—Editor, Spectator.] 


3. LOOK—THIS IS YOU 


Sik,—Mr. Charles Brand is not only smug and 
parochial; he is impertinent. In his second article 
he quotes from my previous letter to the Spectator 
in order deliberately to misunderstand me. I only 
linked new cars with books because Mr. Brand him- 
self referred to the teacher's need for both. Books 
as a status symbol is a fascinating idea, but one I 
had not thought of. 

But even if one ignores the cheap jibes: ‘not a 
question of pouring out knowledge’ (just keeping 
them quiet); ‘nine-to-half-past-three,, Mr. Brand's 
arrogance is really terrifying. I can only imagine 
that his whole experience of life has been academic. 
The howl of protest evoked by his first article did 
not come because we who ‘do a necessary job 
under great difficulties’ in secondary modern schools 
misunderstood him, but because we understood him 
so well. It is a question of proportion. It may be 
worrying if three brilliant lads who were destined 
for Oxbridge have to make do with Redbrick; it 
could be sad if Mr. Brand, who struggles so hard 
to keep the flag of great learning flying, had to 
strike his colours: but it would be disastrous if 
80 per cent. of the population became permanently 
submerged in a of mediocrity because wage 
differentials encouraged people with good qualifica- 
tions (nearly half my school colleagues have degrees) 
to desert other for the sake of grammar 
school sixths. 


sea 
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on stream..: 


@& No. 3? That’s the big one, isn’t it? 

Yes—the biggest outside the U.S.A.—as 
big as the other two together. 

Sounds impressive—but you were going to 
say what you do with all the ethylene now 
you've got it... 

It finishes up all over the place—about a 
third of it we turn into ethanol—industrial 
alcohol to you, and there’s a whole chemical 
industry based on that. Two thirds ends up 
in plastics—polyethylene, polystyrene, and 


...and when no.3 et 





there'll be p.v.c. as well when our ethylene 
dichloride unit comes in. And that’s only part 
of the story—last year BHC made more than 
two hundred thousand tons of chemicals for 


industry. 
That’s something like production—you 
surely need big uses to keep pace with that. 
Too true—and they’re there all right as far 
as anyone can see. Increasing demands will 





keep us on our toes like this for years.” 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 
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All teachers do not have the same task—although 
I cannot believe Mr. Brand to be serious when he 
writes that grammar school staffs need no training 
in teaching method—but the work all do is vitally 
important. Without infant and primary school 
ers there would be no grammar school pupils 


teac 
at a Yours faithfully, 

SHEILA M. BROOKS 
12 Littledale Close, Bracknell, Berks 

* 

S! Mr. Charles Brand's first article angered me 
and I accused him of arrogance. His second article 
saddens me, but now I find him wrong-headed and 
mi ed 

4 1 untrained graduate, I do not share Mr. 
Bi s low opinion of professional training for 
te rs, I feel and acknowledge the lack of such 
tr ng: Mr. Brand denies, and at the same time 
demonstrates, his need of it. 

Because his work is important and demands high 
qualities, he believes it is superior to the work done 
by, other teachers, and confers upon him a special 
status, requiring (naturally) higher rates of pay. But 
what is the certain outcome of the sort of differen- 
tials he advocates? Secondary modern schools have 


benefited greatly from the increasing numbers of 
graduates who have been joining their staffs in recent 


years; but pay the graduate in the grammar school a 
higher rate than graduates in other schools, and how 
m2 graduates will you find choosing to enter 


modern schools? I have many friends with good 


honours degrees who teach in secondary modern 
schools, The attitude, ‘What are you wasting your 
time in one of those places for?’ is all too common; it 
would become even more firmly entrenched if Mr. 
Brand’s proposals were implemented.—Yours faith- 
full 

ARTHUR BLACKWELL 
8 Kendal Way, Wrexham, Denbighshire 


4. A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Sir,Champions of the secondary modern and 
propagandists of literary education are not these 
days scarce: they have achieved plenty of space in 
recent months. All the more surprising, therefore, 
to read the views of Mr. Dowling in last week's 
issue. One wonders just how deeply ruralised his 
‘County Grammar School’ is! Deep indeed if only 
‘perhaps as much as a third of the pupils have little 
pleasure in dealing with the academic content of 
their education’ and miss all the pressures and fevers 
of an examination-success orientated environment. 
Besides, this evidence, estimate accepted, is no 
ground for complacency and patronage on the part 


of the grammar school. For complacent and 
patronising Mr. Dowling is: his article amounts to 


nothing more than a plea for even wider dissocia- 
tion of grammar and secondary modern. The im- 
plications here are plain. “You look to your garden- 
ing and metalwork and getting your three Rs up to 
respectability and keep off our province’ (‘subjects 
like Latin and French and maths and academic 
physics’—-but, significantly, no mention of the real 
liberalising influence: English) 

Perhaps, fighting this heavy rearguard action, this 
is why he seeks support from two, in this context, 
unexpected sources, D. H. Lawrence and Ruskin, 
one a product of the labouring class, the other a 
Socialist, both ‘literary.’ Yet Lawrence was writing 


about and drawing conclusions from the circum- 


Stances of fifty years ago—the old board-school 
regime, classes of fifty, dearth of books—a whole 
social and ideological revolution, in fact, away 


from the present. Lawrence may be a current OK 
name, but to invoke him here is to select him at 
his most reactionary. Ruskin’s detached observation 
mizht well be true: to use it as an argument for 
itbandoning the luckless fifty to a lifelong, brutalis- 
ing and stultifying contemplation of ‘things’ seems 


to me a complete misrepresentation, far from 
Ruskin’s intent. 
If a liberal education is not ‘literary’—i.e., con- 


cerned with words, inspired by literature—it is 
nothing. Language, principally, opens up the realm 
of possibilities, just as, moulding and influencing, 
it is the medium of most human«relationships. Sen- 


sitivity towards language makes for and betokens a 
sensitivity towards life, a growth and development 
of individual powers. Using language is often the 
very moment of growth and understanding: you 
catch, as it were at the quick, the naked individual 
life reaching out, becoming, being educated, in the 
struggle with meaning. Any prescription which 
would deny or minimise this kind of imaginative 
opportunity (and substitute no matter what pleasure- 
laden ‘specialisation’) has not begun to discuss 
‘liberal education.’"—-Yours faithfully, 

PETER DEAN 
Wayside Cottage, Foxton, Cambs 


AGONISING MISAPPRAISAL 
Sir,——May Tf be allowed a brief reply to Dr. Herman 
Kahn's comments on my review of his book? 

I do not disagree with his fundamental motives, 
nor did I intend to attack them in my review. I did 
not gather (as some readers appear to have done) 
that he enjoys the prospect of nuclear war, or even 
of a ‘doomsday machine.’ 

My main complaint was that the large amount of 
research work underlying his conclusions appeared 
tc consist of extensive calculations based on shaky 
or unrealistic assumptions, Such an approach may 
be dangerously misleading, because the impressive 
superstructure of formulae, charts and_ technical 
terms tends to obscure the weakness of the 
foundations. One cannot, of course, argue out in your 
columns the validity of all the arguments, but I gave 
a few examples of the kind of statement which made 
me so suspicious of the assumptions used. 

Dr. Kahn comments only on one of these 
examples. This concerned the calculation of the 
productive capacity of a country after a thermo- 
nuclear attack. I am not comforted by the further 
explanation that these were ‘derived from a simple 
eleven-component input-output model of — the 
economy’ and checked by a larger twenty-one-com- 
ponent model. I am not satisfied that any understand- 
ing of the human, psychological and organisational 
problems of such a situation has gone into any of 
these models, Experts often fail to predict the 
response of a community, or of an economy, to far 
less drastic happenings. How much harder to find 
valid equations for such a completely unprecedented 
situation, And how little is said about the way this 
has been approached, Let twenty-one average people 
sit around a table and cach guess what is going to 
happen. I suspect the answers will be about as 
reliable as those of the twenty-one-component 
model. 

The writings of scientists, particularly those in 
places like the RAND Corporation (to us outsiders, 
I insist, their set-up does seem strange, but no insult 
intended), are now read by many non-scientists, who 
may not be capable of unearthing the logic and the 
assumptions below the superstructure, The thought 
of the misappraisal which may result is disturbing. 
Let us keep our calculations as rough and simple as 
the roughness of our assumptions warrants, other- 
wise we are liable, in the words of a memorable war- 
time phrase, to ‘blind the b-s with science.’—-Yours 
faithfully, 

R. E. PEIERLS 
1§ Carpenter Road, Birmingham, 15 


THE OTHER EXODUS 


Sir, Since Mr. Cooke has somewhat gratuitously, 
and none too accurately, dragged me into this dis- 
cussion, may I bring it back to earth again? For, 
unlike Mr. Childers or Mr. Cooke, I was present 
at most of the decisive phases of the ‘Exodus’ of 
the Palestinian Arabs and I have spent some years 
since then checking and rejecting not only the evi- 
dence but also the so-called sources of the evidence. 
One thing I have learnt in this process is that 
nothing can be taken for granted in this story, not 
even events which I have myself witnessed. For, as 
the years go by, new myths and legends seem to 
have taken the place of old ones. The Israelis and 
the Zionists have contributed their share, but more 
lately it has been the Arab propagandists (especially 
Walid Khalidi and Childers) who have managed to 
confuse the account of the Palestinian exodus. 
Mr. Cooke's letter last week is an excellent ex- 
ample of how a shrewd observer becomes enmeshed 
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in this kind of confusion. He commends Mr. 
Childers for having checked ‘all radio broadcasts 
from the Middle East in 1948’ and for having dis- 
covered that ‘not a single appeal was ever made to 
Palestinian Arabs by their leaders to leave their 
home.’ Now, it would be interesting to know how 
Mr. Childers checked all the Middle East broad- 
casts, who monitored them and where, and whether 
there were really no gaps at all in these monitorings 
of all Middle East broadcasts in 1948? As I recall 
them, most of the broadcasts came either from 
Ramallah, Damascus or Beirut. Cairo at that time 
was still a little aloof. and Baghdad was not really 
in the picture. But Ramallah, Damascus and Beirut 
could be monitored only locally, or possibly in 
Cyprus. It would be instructive, therefore, to know 
a little more about the nature of the broadcasts 
which were checked by Mr. Childers: were they 
complete in every sense of the word, and were they 
checked by him in English or in the original 
Arabic? 

But this is less important than my second point. 
The suggestion that the Israeli case rested on the 
existence of a broadcast order from the Arab leaders 
to the Palestinians is a myth invented and exploited 
by Professor Walid Khalidi, on whose researches 
Mr. Childers seems to have based himself. But Pro- 
fessor Khalidi had told us earlier (in the December, 
1959, issue of the Middle East Forum) that contact 
between the Arab leaders and the National Com- 
mittee in Haifa was maintained, not by broadcasts, 
but ‘through messengers and telephone conversations,” 
which I presume Mr. Childers has not been able 
to check. In fact, I came to the conclusion some 
time ago that this is not something which can be 
established by a written piece of paper. It rather 
reminds me of the occasions during the war when 
an American marine colonel, who had commanded 
a landing party of Americans which had been 
driven off the beaches at Guadalcanal, was lecturing 
to the Military Commentators group in London. 
When question time came he was asked by the late 
Field-Marshal Lord Milne who had given the order 
to retreat, the admiral on board ship or the officer 
in command on the beaches? The marine colonel 
fixed the Field-Marshal with a firm stare and replied: 
‘Sir, my men needed no orders to retreat.’ 

But there is now a mountain of independent evi- 
dence to show that the initiative for the Arab 
exodus came from the Arab side and not from the 
Jews. For example, the files of the British CID head- 
quarters in Haifa have a whole series of reports 
on the situation between April 26 and the end of 
the month. Let me conclude with a sentence from 
the report of April 28, 1948 (AAIGCID). ‘The 
Jews,’ it says, ‘are still making every effort to per- 
suade the Arab population to remain and settle 
down to their normal lives in the town It is 
signed ‘A. J. Bidmead for the Superintendent of 
Police.” But the Arab Icaders insisted that the Arab 
population be evacuated and that the British mili- 


tary authoritics should provide them with the 
necessary transport. No wonder that Professor 
Khalidi had to conclude after his research that 


‘the Exodus need not have taken place, if only the 
Arab leaders had been able to rise to the occasion.’ 
Your faithfully, 
JON KIMCHE 
34 North Gate, NW8 


BLIND GODDESS 


Sir,—-I fear that Mr. Cline, in his article on the 
Courts and prostitution, has misunderstood their 
approach to this subject. True, they may be jumpy, 
for in Shaw v. D.P.P. it was stated that they had to 
recognise prostitution as an evil or otherwise. What 
they did say, however, in Shaw's case was that they 
were not going to help a prostitute, 

The Court in the Caslin did not send the 
accused to prison because she did not sleep with the 
prosecutor, She was sent to prison under the ordinary 
rules of the criminal law relating to obtaining by 
false pretences; it would indeed have been a defence 
to show that she slept with the prosecutor, for then 
there would have been no obtaining by false 
pretences.—-Yours faithfully, 


case 


D.C. HAWLEY 
‘Lyngarth,’ Red Lane, Disley, Stockport, Cheshire 
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By HUGH 

WHATEVER his ultimate 


position in the history of 
painting, Jackson Pollock 


now enjoys _ sufficient 
fame and influence to 
be treated as a major 


artistic phenomenon. For 
this reason the exhibition 
at Marlborough Fine Art 
sixty-two paintings, 
drawings and_ water- 
colours, many of them 
never exhibited before, is 


of 








an important occasion. 

lt is not exactly the exhibition he deserves. 
Possibly because of the intense demand for his 
pictures which has sprung up in the United States 
since his death in 1956, and the consequent 
scramble to secure first-rate examples, the 
present selection contains nothing so impressive 
as, for instance, Scent or Blue Poles which we 
saw some years ago at the Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery. It does, however, include a good selection 
of pictures executed in the formative years 
between his reaction against his first master, 
Thomas Hart Benton, around 1933 and the 
moment when, in 1947, he ceased painting with 
the brush and his now-famous 
technique of dribbling the paint on to the canvas 


evolved own 


direct. This survey helps us considerably to under- , 


stand how he came to make such a drastic break 
with all the till-then accepted methods of 
execution, as well as illuminating the psychology 
of the artist which is less easily accessible through 
the tangled meshes of or 
scarcely-figurative compositions, 

he paintings dating from the early Thirties 
until 1946 contain enough of Pollock’s violent, 
perplexed and poetic personality to count as 
interesting works of art in their own right. The 
influences are numerous, but they are trans- 
formed and blended so that they acquire a charac- 
ter independent of their models. These are (in 
approximate chronological order) the nineteenth- 
century American Romantics, particularly Ryder, 
whose Death on a White Horse is akin in style 
spirit to The of 1934; El 
Greco; Masson, Miro, Ernst, Orozco and Picasso; 
ind simultaneously with this last group, the 
primitive art of the American Indians. 

If we had to judge Pollock only by his paint- 
ings executed after 1947, and possessed no aids 
to understanding them in the form of recorded 
interviews, conversations with his friends etc., we 
might suppose that he was an abstract painter in 
the strictly formal sense that Nicholson and Pas- 
more are abstract painters, the only difference 
being that his forms, because they are loose and 
variegated, are infinitely more suggestive of hid- 
den motifs, symbols and even personages than are 


his non-figurative 


and Wagon circa 


the sharp, inorganic forms of the Constructivists. 
From his pre-1947 pictures, however, it is clear 
that he was anything but a ‘pure’ artist concerned 
with exploring form and colour for their own 
sake. The subject mattered intensely to him. Not 
the picturesque, local American subject of 


| 
| 
| 
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Thomas Hart Benton, whose pictures sometimes 
resemble covers to the Saturday Evening Post, 
nor the didactic Marxist subject of Orozco, 
(although Orozco’s attempt to create images of 
universal and timeless significance undoubtedly 
aided Pollock in his own search for universals). 
What fascinated him, as Mr. Lawrence Alloway 
emphasises in his admirable catalogue, was the 
totemic and mythological, two pictorial categories 
which he believed could be brought to life 
through the exercise of the individual psyche. In 
Mr. Alloway’s words, ‘Pollock’s big cast of 
sentinels, lovers, women, heads, animals, and 
sacrifices flourishes on [the] identification of the 
personal psyche with mythology general 
knowledge.’ His belief in absolute spontaneity 
therefore rests upon a psychological as well as a 
pictorial basis. The images which welled up in his 
mind had to be instantly transmitted if they were 
to retain their force. Pollock himself knew that 
they could possess no single precise significance, 
knew also that all romantic art profits from a 
degree of ambiguity. But, as an active disciple 
of Jung, he trusted that his intensely personal 
visions would have the general validity of every 
emanation from the collective unconscious. 

If Pollock had died before 1947, he would be 
regarded as an interesting pioneer figure in post- 
war American painting, but not more original 


as 
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than, say, Kline, Rothko or Guston, His present 
enormous reputation depends upon the latet 
works in which he apparently repudiates his 
former masters, and works in the drip technique 
which Alloway explains as the outcome of ‘his 
personal desire for long, flowing, continuous line’ 
and ‘the creation, at speed, of the kind of form 
which would be impossible with a brush.” These 
pictures are infinitely more attractive than his 
early works, which are usually harsh and some- 
times coarse. But in some ways the new technique 
militated against his gifts as a visionary. Psycho- 
logists may insist that every slip of the tongue or 
pen is charged with significance, but there is a 
world of difference between the verbal accident 
and the material one, whether it is caused, as in 
the case of Chinese potters, by allowing glazes to 
dribble down the sides of a jar, or, as in the case 
of Pollock, by swinging trails of paint across an 
empty canvas. In his search for absolute freedom 
of expression, he almost deprived himself of the 
capacity to express anything more than the 
possibilities of paint itself. I say ‘almost’ because 
the best of his later pictures are more mesmeric 
than any pure decoration could be. Somehow Pol- 
lock managed to control the element of chance 
implicit in his technique. And when occasionally 
he reverted to figuration, the results could be 
profoundly moving. Witness the large head (No. 
61) in this exhibition on which, as Alloway says, 
‘the chance marks contribute to the pathos of 
survival and as in a_ battered 
Hellenistic sculpture.’ Images of this power are 
rare, but they go a long way to explaining Pol- 
lock’s significance. 
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LORD DALTON’S 


HIGH TIDE 


anal 
AFTER 


This is the very stuff and substance of the 
political life of our day. It tells of the 
successes and failures of men and 
policies, of clashes of ambition and 
personal intrigue. 

To write this vivid, fascinating story, 
Hugh Dalton has drawn on the diaries he 
kept at the time when he was one of the 
leading figures of the post-war Labour 
Gevernment. This is the first really 
intimate account since the war of what 
goes on behind the unchanging facade of 
Westminster and Whitehall. 

There is Stafford Cripps trying to unseat 
Attlee as Prime Minister and install Bevin 
in his place. There is Bevan shouting at 
Dalton across the Cabinet table. There is 
the amazing story of the Budget leak that 
cost Dalton his job as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There is the astonishing scene 
between Churchill and Herbert Morrison 
at Strasbourg. 

This, in fact, is politics as it really is, 
governed by the goodness and frailty, the 
pride and the passion of men. Without 
doubt, these memoirs will provoke sharp 
and bitter controversy once again. 


LORD DALTON’S STORY BEGINS 
IN NEXT MONDAY'’S 


EVENING 


STANDARD 








I CAME back from Glynde- 
bourne last Wednesday with 
my belief in Signor Zeffirelli as 
a producer of opera as restored 
by what went on inside the 
theatre as my belief in Social- 
ism was strergthened by the 
inane parade outside it. This 
new production of L’Elisir d’Amore is a delight, 
and it only needs to be seen and enjoyed by an 
audience capable of appreciating it. It is much 
more satisfactory than the same _ producer’s 
Falstaff, but not, I think, for the reason which 
was being put forward last week, that Doni- 
zetti’s music virtually never demands one’s com- 
plete attention and is indeed all the better for 
plenty of activity on the stage. This is true, but 
it is not the explanation of the superiority of 
the Donizettian Zeffirelli to the Verdian. There 
is quite as profuse an invention at work in the 
new production, but it is controlled and governed 
at every turn (as in the other it was not) by the 
character of the drama. 

There is, I am aware, a school of chicken- 
hearted opera lovers who deplore all realism and 
desire their opera to be as artificial as possible, 
as remote from life. These iguanodons of the 
stalls, with the carnivores they support (the divas 
and their modern imitators), exalt the singer as 
the First Cause, yearn for the bad old days of 
star systems, ramshackle productions full of 
delicious incongruity, and the Ring Zoo, and 
resent the intrusion of the cinema (Zeffirelli and 
Visconti) on their ancient rites. Their attitude is 
au fond only a sophisticated variant of Mr. Philip 
Hope-Wallace’s immortal American’s dictum: 
‘Opera—that’s where you stab a guy, and instead 
of bleeding, for Christ’s sake he sings!’ But for 
all who dare to believe in opera as a true and 
dignified art whose subject is life and the human 
passions raised to an intenser reality, Zeffirelli is 
a gift not to be despised, least of all when he 
works, as he does here, in such profound and 
penetrating sympathy with the heart of his 
material. For underneath the trappings of its 
conventional form (charmingly realised in Zeffi- 
relli’s designs at Glyndebourne) are real people 
and common, recognisable emotions, and he has 
made us conscious of them without imposing on 
the music, without protesting too much and in- 
flating Donizetti's slender creation into some- 
thing which it is not. 

This quickening has been achieved by placing, 
against a vivid background of bustling village 
life, principal characters who are vital, complex, 
plausible human beings. The tact with which he 
blends realism and artifice is so masterly that 
Signor Alva can appear in the first scene clutching 
a white rabbit without making us feel for an 
instant that the producer has sacrificed robust- 
ness to affectation, and even the curtain calls, 
taken ‘in character,’ through a kind of special 
slot or door in the main curtain, with Nemorino 
sheepishly shuffling out behind a swaggering 
Belcore and being relentlessly bowed back again 
by the inveterate lifeman Dr. Dulcamara, seem 
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Welcome Intruder 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


neither extravagant nor coy but genuinely amus- 
ing. From the first, Zeffirelli, while staying within 
the conventions of the form, gives us the illusion 
of watching an actual community of men and 
women, made up of relationships of which we 
can see a fraction but sense much more; the 
chorus brandishing pitchforks and wheeling 
barrows of cardboard hay or lounging about 
in monstrous straw hats are at once a quintessen 
tial chorus in any Italian comic opera and a 
group of distinguishable individual villagers. 
There is a fundamental earthiness in the prettiest 
manceuvres. 

This double vision reaches a brilliant intensity 
in the second scene, where the quack Dulcamara 
arrives with his pony and pantechnicon in the 
village square. Here; and elsewhere, everything 
is calculated so as to contribute to the sense of 
life. But the background never obtrudes; the sur- 
prised face (belonging to that Glyndebourne 
veteran, Mr. Harold Williams, in one of several 
splendid metamorphoses) peeping out of a top 
window at the approach of the doctor’s trumpet 
the whiskered disapproving citizen who alone in 
the crowd sits on stolidly over his glass, u 
moved by Dulcamara’s sales talk, the painful 
hesitations of a pair of black-bombazined spi 
sters tremulously consulting their spiritual me 
tor, the notary, on the propriety of investing 
in the elixir, the young serving girl at the wedding 
feast who, when most of the guests have gon 
falls asleep against the back of an empty chair 
—these and many other memorable details a 
touched in with unfailing delicacy. 

It is the same with his handling of the chief 
characters. Eugenia Ratti, with touchingly 
awkward gestures, and a dark, sidelong eye 
(which she was working perhaps too relentlessly 
on the first night) plays Adina not as a con- 
ventional opera buffa flirt but as a self-conscious 
young girl whose fickleness comes from an un- 
sureness of herself playing on a heart that is 
warmer than she knows. Miss Ratti’s perform- 
ance is vocally less attractive than her Nanetta 
at Edinburgh in 1956, and some of her high notes 
were troubling her, and us, last week; but it is 
an admirable character study. Equally, Luigi 
Alva’s Nemorino is not the usual pigeon-toed. 
feebly grinning half-wit, but a shy, solitary, naive 
and virile young man with just enough of the 
bumpkin to make his humiliation and credulity 
plausible without arousing the sneeking feeling 
that this wretched fellow hardly deserves to get 
the girl. His is a superb performance; and alone 
among the cast it is really well sung. The same 
cannot truthfully be said of Carlo Badioli’s rathe: 
tight-voiced Dulcamara. Yet I would forgive him 
anything for the wonderful relish and strutting 
precision of his acting. Here again this is not the 
Stagily extravagant fantasy figure we so often 
see, but a sharply observed, timeless study of a 
greasy and plausible small-time Italian rogue; | 
shall long savour the sight of that preening, 
portly littlke man, with his swelling belly fes- 
tooned with bogus medals and his self-esteem, 
his fleshy Roman nose and wickedly alert eye 
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primed for fresh swindles, and the seedy panache 
of his practised gestures—the polished armoury 
of a complete comedian. Indeed I do not wish to 
give the impression that this production is other 
than exceedingly funny; but its humour is the 
richer for being founded in reality. 


Theatre 





Next week I hope to write about Berlioz, with 
particular reference to Romeo and Juliet, the 
Bath Festival’s. L’Enfance du Christ, and 
(weather permitting) the open-air performance of 
the Funereal and Triumphal Symphony in 
Regent’s Park on June 6. 


Playing the Devil 


By 
Richard III. (Stratford-upon- 
Avon.)—The Triple Alliance. 

(Royal Court.) 
IN recent years no great role 
has been associated so exclu- 
sively with one actor as 
Richard Ill with Olivier. 





Christopher Plummer has now 
put an end to this. His performance at Stratford 
of the ‘bunch-backed toad’ is so confident that he 


even takes no pains to avoid the obvious points of 
comparison. His make-up is almost identical with 
Olivier’s and his voice is similar to that famous 
rasp. yet he makes the part entirely his own. 
Richard describes himself as ‘playing the devil.’ 


Olivier put the emphasis all on the ‘devil’; with 


Plummer it is on the ‘playing.’ Instead of a dark 
monster, obsessed with his own ruthless ambition, 
we have at Stratford a cynical puppet-master 


whose virtuoso manipulation of human beings is 
his only diversion in a world which scorns him. 

Ihe change of emphasis is helpful to the play. 
Even though Olivier was surrounded, in his film 
version, by a princely heap of England’s leading 
ers, one still awaited impatiently the next 
appearance of Richard himself. The play became 
a character study set in a tangle of history. At 
Stratford it is a chronicle of a court in which a 
scorpion is at large. Like this Richard, we are 
fascinated by the effect his cunning and dis- 
simulation can have on events. The spotlight is 
on the puppets as much as on their master, on 
the web no less than the spider. 

Oddly enough Christopher Plummer shows 
here all the qualities which he so disastrously 
lacked as Benedick—clarity, quickness of wit, 
precision. These are also the virtues of the whole 
production. It is set by Jocelyn Herbert on plain, 
scrubbed boards with nothing but a huge stone 
pillar and a backdrop of steel mesh to shape the 
acting area, and William Gaskill deploys his 
actors in a manner in keeping with this simplicity. 
When Richard exhorts his troops before the 
battle, he confronts a thin straight line of five 
or six soldiers—a far more satisfactory conven- 
tion than that which pretends that only a small 
corner of a vast army has been able to crowd 
through the wings and on to the stage. The style 
of the production is reminiscent of Tony 
Richardson’s The Changeling, also designed by 
Miss Herbert, earlier this year at the Royal 
Court—where both she and Mr. Gaskill have 
done most of their work. Perhaps the latest 
achievement of the Royal Court will turn out 
to be a distinctive style of classical production. 
Certainly this Richard III, Mr. Gaskill’s début 
at Stratford, is the first production there this 
season to fulfil the high expectations which sur- 
round Peter Hall’s venture. 


piay 
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One however, is 
This is entrance of 
widow of Henry VI. Shakespeare awkwardly 
makes her give her first seven speeches as ‘asides, 
and Mr. Gaskill unwisely places her against the 
pillar, upstage of the action, where it seems that 
the other characters are deliberately ignoring her 
remarks. To complicate matters further there is a 
drastic clash of style between Edith Evans, as 
Margaret, and the rest of the cast; a clash, per- 
haps, between the old and the new. While they 
are performing a play, Dame Edith is imperi- 
ously giving a performance: while they 
speaking in verse, she is speaking verse. Her 
isolation, as she moves from stance to stance, is 
like that of a visiting prima donna amongst a 
permanent opera company. Admittedly Queen 
Margaret, the ‘hateful, withered hag,’ is a charac- 
ter set apart from the plot; admittedly at least 
half her lines are spent in grandiloquent curses 
or in ‘asides’; and admittedly she bears a heavy 
load of Shakespeare's early verse, with its formal 
patterning, whereas Richard's speeches are 
almost as fluent as Hamlet’s: but it would help 
the play if the performance minimised these 
differences. Those who favour the grand style of 
acting may feel that the rest of the production 
is underplayed. But in any case the grand style 


scene, 


badly 
Queen 


mismanaged 


the Margaret, the 


ire 


(the hardest of all to make presentable as early | 


as the first night) demands a perfection, a clarity 
of speech and movement, a freedom of arms 
and legs from entangling drapery, which this 
Queen Margaret was, last week, still lacking. 
The Triple Alliance, a Sunday night production 
at the Court, was at its best in its more Hier- 
onymus Bosch moments, with three inmates of a 
Cripples’ Home discussing the eternal verities and 
being reminded by a nurse how lucky they were 
they could see, smell, hear and even enjoy ‘the 
pliability of flesh.” The play plunged disastrously 
when another cripple discovered the identity of 
his parents, who maimed him in the womb by 
their attempts at abortion. His subsequent meet- 
ing with his father, whom he murders, and with 


his mother, with whom he has been committing | 


adultery, would have to be treated far more 
deeply if treated at all. (After all, Sophocles 
spared CEdipus such horrors.) Stylistically the play 
was no less muddled. At the start it was deriva- 
tive, with some success, from Samuel Beckett. But 
by the end--when the cripples had gone off with 
a darkly supernatural window-cleaner, who 


talked of Grace as he polished away to let the | 


light through the panes and who offered them a 
hard job from which they would take out how- 
ever much they were prepared to put in 
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The Dilessi Murders 
Romilly Fenkins 


An account of the brutal assassination of 
a group of English noblemen captured by 
Greek brigands in the 1870’s and 

held to ransom. 


WY 
iM \ 


‘One of the most exciting books I have 


N 


read for years.’ Patrick Leigh-Fermor 
. Scholarly, judicious, well-written and 


\\ 


well-produced . . .’ Raymond Mortimer 
SUNDAY TIMES ‘. .. admirable ...a 
wonderful story, in which murder, 
politics, diplomacy and national pride 
are intertwined.’ Harold Nicolson 


THE OBSERVER 


Illustrated 2I5s 
The Slaves of 
s 
Timbuktu 
Robin Maugham 
4 ‘Slavery, the horror of its continuing 
y existence, the mutilations and miseries 
~ that accompany it, the conspiracy of 
> silence about it which affects certain 
> exalted circles—this is what gives the 
7/ ook its special passion and value.’ 
> George Malcolm Thomason EVENING 
Z STANDARD ‘His testimony remains 
> disquieting and deserves to be widely 
ty, 
~ read.” THE TIMES 
| > Illustrated 25s 
> East Side Story 
> Pamela Moore 
> Author of Chocolates for Breakfast 
Y , 
~ “Both her major and minor characters 
> are drawn with a sure and subtle hand 
> which makes them unforgettable 
ZY informed with the rhythms and 
pathos of a ballad.’ Jan Carew TIME 
Y/ AND TIDE 16s 
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the play | 


had become a parody of Eliot. The chief pleasure | 


of the evening was Derek Newark’s performance 
as the hunchback. 
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On the Loose 
Fohn Stroud 


Author of The Shorn Lamb 

‘The boy and his trail of welfare officerr 
and teachers, all meaning terribly well, 
none of them with quite enough time or 
patience to find out what it is all about, 
are all beautifully done, and the stress 
and tension are kept up excitingly 
throughout.’ Diana and Meir Gillon 
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indicated below. The joint service provides 10 
series of programmes a week, which between them 


The following programmes, which have been 
approved by the Educational Advisory Councils 
and Committees of Associated-Rediffusion, As- 
sociated Television and Granada TV Network, 
will be transmitted throughout the Independent 
Television Network on the days and at the times 


cover a wide range of subjects and are designed to 


meet the needs of all children in primary and 


secondary schools between 
eighteen. 


the ages of nine and 











Monday 2.90 The World Around Us About 10 
3.00 Ici La France Sixth Forn 
3.25 The Story of Industry fhout 14 
Tuesday 2.59 Mathematics About 10 
2.93 Discovery (Science) Sixth Fort 
Autumn Term 1961: 3.25 French From France 3rd year of French 
(September 18-December 1) Wednesday 2.35 Mathematics About 10 
2.93 Arts Series 15—18 
Thursday 2.39 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of French 
Friday 2a Looking About (History, Civics) 9—]3 
3.00 Hamlet 13 and over 
Monday 2690 The World Around Us About 10 
3.00 Ici La France Sixth Forn 
3.25 The Story of Industry About 14 
Tuesday 2.35 Mathematics About 10 
2.53 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forni 
Spring Term 1962: 3.25 French From France 3rd year of French 
(January 15—March 30) Wednesday 2.35 Mathematics About 10 
2.53 Arts Series 15—18 
Thursday 2.39 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of French 
Friday 2.35 Looking About (History, Civics) 9—]3 
3.00 English Drama 13 and over 
Monday 2.39 The World Around Us About 10 
3.00 Ici La France Sixth Forms 
3.25 The Story of Industry About 14 
Tuesday 2.35 Mathematics About 10 
2.53 Discovery (Science) Sixth Form: 
Summer Term 1962: 3.25 French From France 3rd year of French 
(April 30-June 22) Wednesday 2.35 Mathematics About 10 
Zao Arts Series 15—18 
Thursday 2.35 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of French 
Friday 2.35 Looking About (History Civics) 9—]3 
- 3.00 The Craft of Hands 13 and over 





There will be the following additional regional transmissions: 
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Wednesday 3.25 The Story of Industry About 14 
Thursday 2.55 The World Around Us About 10 
3.20 Hamlet 13 and over 
Friday 3.30 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of Frenc 
Spring Term 1962 
ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION— Wednesday 3.22 The Story of Industry About 14 
Thursday 2.59 The World Around Us About 10 
THE LONDON AREA 3.20 English Drama 13 and over 
Friday 3.30 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of French 
Summer Term 1962 
Wednesday 3.25 The Story of Industry About 14 
Thursday 2,59 The World Around Us About 10 
3.20 The Craft of Hands 13 and over 
Friday 3.30 Chez les Dupré 2nd year of Frencl 
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les 10 Autumn Term 1961 | 
Wednesday 3.25 Ici La France Sixth Forms 
them Thursday 2.55 Chemistry Experiments Sixth Forms 
3.20 French From France 3rd year of French | 
ned to Friday 3.30 Chemistry Experiments Sixth Forms 
and Spring Term 1962 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION— Wednesday 3.25 Ici La France Sixth Forms 
and Phursday 2.55 Chemistry Experiments Sixth Forms 
THE MIDLANDS 3.20 French From France 3rd vear of French 
Friday 3.30 Chemistry Experiments Sixth Forms 
a Summer Term 1962 
Wednesday 3.25 Ici La France Sixth Forms 
Thursday 2.55 Chemistry Experiments Sixth Forms 
3.20 French From France 3rd year of French 
Friday 3.30 Chemistry Experiments Sixth Forms 
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French }+— - ee ashaceietie 
Autumn Term 1961 
Wednesday 11.40 Arts Series 15—18 
Thursday 11.40 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
—" 1.00 Arts Series _ 15—I18 
ve Friday 1.00 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
Spring Term 1962 
GRANADA TV— Wednesday 11.40 Arts Series 15—I18 
Thursday 11.40 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
THE NORTH 1.00 Arts Series 15—18 
Friday 1.00 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
Summer Term 1962 
Wednesday 11.40 Arts Series 15s—18 
Thursday 11.40 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
, ' 1.00 Arts Series 15—18 
rencn Friday 1.00 Discovery (Science) Sixth Forms 
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LONDON REGION. CHANNEL 9. 
Associated-Rediffusion Ltd., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


MIDLAND REGION. CHANNEL 8. 
Associated Television Ltd. (ATV), 
150 Edmund Street. Birmingham, 3. 


NORTHERN REGION. CHANNEI 
CHANNEL 
Granada TV Network Ltd., Manchester, 3. 


CENTRAL SCOTLAND REGION. CHANNEL 10. 
Scottish Television Ltd. (STV), Theatre Royal, Glasgow, C.2. 


SOUTH WALES AND THE 
CHANNEL 
IWW Litd., Pontcanna Studios, Cardiff. 

SOUTHERN REGION. CHANNEL 11. 
SOUTH EAST REGION. CHANNEL 10. 


Southern Television Litd.. Southern Television Centre, 
Southampton. 


NORTH EAST REGION. CHANNEL 8. 
Tyne Tees Television Ltd. (TTT), 
The Television Centre, City Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 
EAST ANGLIA REGION. CHANNEL I]. 

Anglia Television Ltd., Anglia House, Norwich. 


NORTHERN IRELAND REGION. CHANNEL 9. 
Ulster Television Ltd., Havelock House, Ormeau Rd., Belfast, 7. 
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Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
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Confusion of Interests 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Macbeth, (Academy.) — 


The Secret Partner. 
(Ritz.) 
SHAKESPEARE is unfilm- 


able; filming him, that is, 
contradiction in 
On the one hand 
you have a visual lan- 
guage independent of 
speech, and on the other 


is a 
terms 





some of the greatest 
speech ever spoken which 
must—in a  sense—be 
translated visually and yet—in all sorts of 


other senses—must not be. What confusion of 
interests it conjures! Once upon a time 
film-makers took Shakespearian imagery all too 
literally, so that the dawn in russet mantle 
clad would be the signal for a Red Riding Hood 
figure to scutter across the eastern horizon. 
Today they are less naive about such things, but 
the basic difficulties and confusions remain. 
George Schaefer’s Macheth (‘U’ certificate), 
made for American television with a partly 
British cast, doesn’t face any of these problems; 
it just goes ahead photographing performances 
and falling between all possible stools—between 


stage and screen and above all between various 
sorts of realism. The only possible interest such a 
film could have (since it seems not to have con- 
sidered itself as a film at all) would be in its per- 
formances, in the way that they pickle away any 
snippets of Duse on film, whatever the film is 
like, or hoard any gramophone records, however 
cracked, that have Bernhardt’s voice on them. 
But the main performances here (Maurice Evans, 
Judith Anderson) are so festooned with tricks 
from the old acting cupboard that the screen 
fairly reeks of mothballs. Only Michael Hordern 
as Banquo, Ian Bannen as Macduff, and Felix 
Aylmer, impeccable as ever, turning up now and 
then, make it worth a visit on the score of per- 
formance 

But even with three good actors, three weighty 
enough personalities, there is no serious co- 
ordination of mood and acting. The director 
seems uncertain when to play for what sort of 
feeling, and above all just what to do with the 
poetry. Time and again the visual ordinariness 
and generally flat-footed direction keep bumping 
up against some set piece which seems out of 
place, an a literary and rather 
embarrassing bit of decoration to be disposed of 
briskly, or else (at the other end of the scale 


excrescence: 
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in this curiously seesaw production) something to 
be given the works in the hammiest traditions of 
breast-clutching, eye-rolling and e-nun-ci-a-tion 
It depresses me to hear it recommended for 
schools, as if anything that fails for adults js 
perfectly all right for children, and wasn’t, jp 
fact, just the opposite, for performances can roll 


right off one’s adult soul which in childhood 
convince and stay with one right on into adult 
life. 

One of the great things about the cinema (this 
is so obvious that I shuffle my feet in saying jt) 
is visual metaphor; that is, the way th link 
up visually with other things, expand ng, ag 
metaphor does in language and thought. one’s 
awareness of them. Having said this I fee! embar.- 


rassed again to say it in connection with a fairly 


unimportant film, in the context of which it may 
seem not merely platitudinous but inflated. But 
after seeing Basil Dearden’s The Secret Partner 
(‘A’ certificate) I don’t think I shall ever be able 
to look at a hand in a leather glove without 
remembering the gloved hand which kept appear- 
ing and looking so much like skin that it sent one 
of those proper shivers through me, real 
physical response: a hand darker than skin, 
gleaming as if bloodstained. This is just one 


clever moment in a film with a good many, a 
British thriller with individuality, pace and sur- 
prises. It includes Bernard Lee as the policeman, 
Stewart Granger and Haya Haraheet (heroine of 
Ben-Hur), and the only criminal change of heart 
I’ve ever watched on a film and believed in 

















Beer and— 
yes!—skittles 


The things I let myself in for ! Stranger 
in town, pub I’ve never seen before. 
Drop in for a beer and a sandwich, 
meet people, get friendly, all friends 
together. Next thing I know, I’m roped 
in for skittles. Great lump of wood in 
my hand: feel the grain, all bumpy 
from skittles it’s hit I suppose. Hit 
skittles! Look at them, miles away 
down the alley. Swing back ~ here goes. 
Trundling so slowly . . . won’t reach 
them. . . yes it has — all down! Hoo! 
Skittles lovely, life lovely! Where’s 
my lovely pint? 


Beer, 
it’s lovely! 
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By JOHN 
LpoUS Huxtey lamented the Reformation, 

; the monks, who up to then had been 
safely locked up, were pushed out into the world 
and became Puritans, and a great nuisance to all 
concerned. The Puritan is, however, in every 
respect a more useful figure than the monk. His 
harsh and often scrannel voice rouses us from 
our lethargy, he castigates our indifference and 
frequently prophesies our doom. No doubt it is 
a sign of congenital human weakness that we 
are not more moved by his prophecies; and when 
the hour of doom arrives it often passes un- 
noticed 

Two of the more valuable Puritans of our 
century were George Orwell and Bernard Shaw. 
They shared the same austerity of attitude, the 
same high purpose, and they were both funda- 
mentally contemptuous of the Left wing on 
which their intelligence placed them. They were 
both revolted by the indulgence and indiscipline 
of ‘progréssive’ thought. In Shaw’s case this led 
to a secret tenderness towards millionaires and 
dictators, and a vaguely Protestant religion 
founded on an original and ruthless view of 
evolution. In Orwell it led to a revolt against what 
he considered the soppiness of the Left-wing 
intellectual, a secret patriotism, and a final 
despair. Both wrote without real humour. To 
both, women seem to have been objects of vague 
respect and slight terror. Pleasure was alien to 
them, and their fiercest contempt was reserved 
for those who most nearly shared their views. 

Orwell’s face, lean and bony, with the mous- 
tache as scrubby as a bit of hair-shirt, is familiar. 
It might be the face of a regular army officer, 
taking to mysticism in Aldershot. Head of a 
small school on the East Coast, a man with such 
a face might be seen, any Armistice Day between 
the wars, preaching te a huddle of freezing, 
frightened boys round the Memorial, urging 
them to cold baths, long runs and a greater 
respect for those who died on the Somme. 

It is remarkable how often his utterances bear 


this picture out. His hatred of ‘Fruit-juice 
drinkers, nudists, sandal wearers, sex maniacs, 
Quakers, Nature Cure Quacks, Pacifists and 


feminists, who come flocking towards the smell 
of “progress” like blue bottles to a dead cat’ 
might have been barked out on any speech day. 
‘Stand up straight, boys, get your hair cut and 
avoid masturbation’; such old English crustiness 
can be forgiven and may even be found endear- 
ing. What is less attractive is his adoption of what 
he felt to be working-class life as a sort of 
penance, or immolation of the flesh. 

Sir Richard Rees, in his short guidebook.* 
tells how, in Adelphi days, Orwell came to 
his flat and, changing out of his respectable 
suit into rags, went down to the East End in 
the hope of being picked up for being drunk and 
disorderly. His down-and-out periods have a ter- 
rible self-consciousness about them. It is fine to 
be down-and-out from necessity, or helplessness, 

* GEORGE ORWELL: FUGITIVE FROM THE CAMP OF 
Victory. By Richard Rees. (Secker and Warburg. 

8.) 





Prophet in a Hair Shirt 


MORTIMER 


or because you dont care; but to choose poverty 
deliberately because you find it so repellent seems 
to me suspect and an insult to the poor. And 
Orwell certainly found it repellent. In The Road 
to Wigan Pier he notices the dirty thumb-marks 
on the bread and butter made by a man whose 
thumb he had just seen over the rim of an over- 
flowing chamber pot. There is nothing wrong 
with this kind of observation, except the kind of 
martyred relish with which it is made. 

‘To succeed in life to the extent of making a 
few hundreds a year seemed to me spiritually 
ugly,’ Orwell wrote. It is difficult to imagine that 
being written by a real working-class writer. 
Neither Mr. Sillitoe nor Miss Shelagh Delaney, 
for instance, would, I imagine, agree with it, and 
it would probably draw a healthy raspberry from 
the hero of Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 
It is also hard to resist the suspicion that the poor 
existed for the purpose of making Orwell feel 
spiritually OK. On one occasion Orwell em- 
barked on a long explanation to Mr. V. S. 
Pritchett of the supreme advantage of keeping 
goats. At the end of it Mr. Pritchett came to the 
conclusion that the great advantage of goat- 
keeping to Orwell was that they were sure to 
cause him endless trouble and certain to lose 
money. The poor were Orwell's goats, treated 
finally with unconscious contempt. 

The poor worker became the stupid horse of 
Animal Farm or the ‘prole’ of his last and worst 
book, /984. The proles there are kept as comic 
sub-characters as if they were still in British films. 
They even talk in a careful, written-out Noél 
Coward cockney, painfully reminiscent of the 
larky plebeians who prance through the produc- 
tions of Miss Joan Litthewood. At its worst 
Orwell's attitude can be seen reflected in number- 
less young men who conceal their university 
degrees and small private incomes by wearing 
Zipper jackets, sitting in caffls, and talking in 
faintly assumed north country accents. 

In spite of all this Orwell's collected essays 
contain much of the greatest value to us today.T 
We live at a time, and in a country, where the 
so-called ‘progressive’ attitude has become an 
established cliché. It is not hard to have all the 
right thoughts about the Bomb, Africa, hanging 
and Cuba, but it is harder not to feel that merely 
to have such views is a substitute for action, or 
that to express them is a substitute for talent. 
Enlightened thought, tolerant, unexceptional and 
humane, tends to be the warm bath in which we 
lie immersed in self-satisfaction; Orwell supplies 
the cold douche of responsibility. “Sensible men, 
he wrote, “have no power, and the British 
Labour Party goes to and ingenious 
lengths to prove that he was right. 

We need him to correct the laziness of our 
thought. We are all guilty of what he calls 
‘nationalism, the refusal to admit any incon- 
venient truths about not merely the country, but 
the party we belong to, or the mental attitude we 
favour. ‘Not only will no Tory admit that Britain 


endless 


+ CoLLecTED Essays. By George Orwell. (Secker 
and Warburg, 30s.) 
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has come out of the war with reduced power and 
prestige. No pacifist will admit that he can only 
abjure violence because others are committing 
violence on his behalf.” We have the same feeling 
of ‘nationalism’ towards problems of colour. It 
is almost impossible for an English intellectual 
to believe that the coloured races are not some- 
how superior to the white: a feeling which 
Orwell perhaps rightly attributes to a sort of 
mystic sexual feeling of inferiority. Films in 
which the white and black man are shown as 
brothers have become the condescending cliché 
of Hollywood. Films in which a negro is allowed 
to be as disreputable, self-seeking or simply un- 
sympathetic as a white man are still, as a sign of 
clear and unprejudiced thought, to come. As a 
typically muddled progressive, I found myself 
recently listening with amused tolerance to a 
Jewish mother explaining how horrified she 
would be if her son wished to marry a gentile. 
If | had heard a gentile mother say the same 
thing about her son marrying a Jewish girl I 
should probably have left the room. In the same 
way, Left-wing playwrights are unable to admit 
that they are writing to amuse a middle-class, 
middle-aged audience who like to hear revolu- 
tionary opinions in the comfort of their stalls, 
or that good trade unionists prefer to stay at 
home and watch Saturday night at the London 
Palladium. To face the truth about ourselves we 
all need Orwell badly. 

We need him, too, in our present attitude to- 
wards writing. One of the most deadening 
approaches to literature is to judge each work 
by the degree to which it conforms to the pre- 
vailing standards of progressive thought. Orwell 
pointed out that you can write well from any 
point of view, provided it is not palpably insane. 
What a writer needs is not a set of right-minded 
ideas, but talent and conviction. It is enough for 
a writer to pick out a single truth and magnify or 
distort it with passion. It is not enough for him 
to have merely collected a number of acceptable 
opinions. Today we are without talented writers 
of the Right. If one were to emerge, it would be 
refreshing to think that he would be judged on 
his talent. 

Because what the progressive climate produces, 
and what Orwell detested, is a terrible uniformity. 
One of his best essays is on Henry Miller. He 
speaks of a time, not unlike the present, of ‘labels, 
slogans and evasions. The following passage can 
be read as applying to us. if for ‘pro-Fascist 
‘pro-Establishment’ or ‘anti-Progressive’ is sub- 
stituted. 

At the worst moments you were expected to 
lock yourself up in a constipating little cage 
of lies: at the best a sort of voluntary censor- 
ship (ought I to say this, is it pro-Fascist?) was 
at work in nearly everyone’s mind. It is almost 
inconceivable that good novels should be written 
in such an atmosphere. Good novels are not 
written by orthodoxy-sniffers, nor by people 
who are conscience-stricken about their own 
unorthodoxy. Good novels are written by people 
who are not frightened. 

However cold, proud, aloof or disgusted the 
Puritan might have been, he was not frightened. 
He may be suspect, doing penance in the kitchens 
of Paris restaurants or on the road to Wigan Pier. 
He may even be slightly absurd, looking for deep 
social significance in the adventures of Billy 
Bunter or in lewd postcards in Brighton tobac- 
conists’ shops. He may in the end, in the shallow 
negation of /984, return to the tedious emptiness 
of his monastic cell. But he was not afraid to be 
thought unfashionable or unsympathetic or 
reactionary if he felt he had to tell the truth. It 
was a rare courage, and worth any number of 
brotherly resolutions. 








Statesman at Work 
Mr. Secretary Peel. By Norman Gash. (Longmans, 70s.) 


For many yairs after his death Peel had ‘a bad 
press’ among historians. Indeed, as long as any 
flicker remaiged of the ideological battle between 
Tories and [iberals—and it has been snuffed 
out only quite recently—writers could not easily 
look at his career with that mixture of interest and 
detachment which produces good history, Those 
with a Tory bias were unable to forget that he 
‘betrayed the party’ in 1846, and a certain un- 
easiness about the conduct of their own hero, 
Disraeli, on that occasion did not make them any 
fonder of Peel. Liberals, while praising him for 
his attitude over the Corn Laws, felt that he 
belonged to the wrong party. In their eyes his 
fame was inevitably eclipsed by that of his 
disciple and protégé, Gladstone. Left-wing 
writers tended to dismiss him as unsympathetic 
over hours of labour. Biographers in search of 
the picturesque and sensational found him a stiff, 
dull and unrewarding character. 

For these reasons, and others no doubt, there 
has never been a proper full-scale biography. 
Parker’s three volumes are a collection of letters, 
not a connected book. There is a useful short 
study by Miss Ramsay. There is, of course, Dr. 
Kitson Clark’s great work, Peel and the Con- 
servative Party, but this is effectively confined 
to a short period, the eight years between the 
Reform Bill and Peel’s accession to power in 
1841. Professor Gash, who is already well known 
for his able study of parliamentary representa- 
tion from 1830 to 1850, Politics in the Age of 
Peel, has now produced the first volume of the 
long- needed biography. It is very m much in the 


- THOMAS HINDE’s 


novel of men in offices 
‘acutely readable—a great deal 
of subtlety, sadness and wit and 


acuity of observation’ 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM, The Observer 








‘very clever—has the _ intensity 
which made Mr. Hinde's first book 
so memorable’ 


16s. MICHAEL CAMPBELL, Sunday Times 
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‘serious and searching — 
sharp and thought provo- 
king... the parts are 


beautifully turned’ 
The Times Lit. Supp. 





grand manner, nearly 700 pages covering Peel’s 
career until the fall of Wellington’s government 
at the end of 1830. It is admirably written, based 
on the most careful scholarship, and is likely to 
be the definitive work on the subject for very 
many years to come. Some reviewers have com- 
plained at the length and expense of the book. I 
cannot agree. It is not as if there already existed a 
multi-volume biography like Morley’s Gladstone, 
or Monypenny and Buckle on Disraeli. As for 
expense, a book on this scale cannot be cheap, 
and it is admirably printed and produced. 

At the time that this volume ends, the most 
significant part of Peel’s career lay ahead of him, 
but he had notable achievements to his credit 
even then. He began his official career by be- 
coming Lord Liverpool’s under-secretary in the 
Department of War and Colonies in 1810 when 
he was only twenty-two. From 1812 to 1818 he 
was Irish Secretary—a post which almost ex- 
hausted his energies. A brief respite followed, 
during which he married. Then at the end of 
1821 he became Home Secretary and held that 
position, with a short break during the Canning- 
Goderich administration, until 1830. He was a 
tremendous worker. The Dean of Christ Church, 
Jackson, wrote to his former pupil: 

Work very hard and unremittingly. Work, as 
I used to say sometimes, like a tiger, or like a 
dragon, if dragons work more and harder than 
tigers. Don’t be afraid of killing yourself. Only 
retain, which is essential, your former temper- 
ance and exercise, and your aversion to mere 
lounge. 


The advice was unnecessary. Peel only took one 
real holiday during his six years as Irish Secre- 
tary. He found time in the interlude which fol- 
lowed to preside over a currency committee of 
major importance, and to introduce the Bill 
based on its conclusions. As Home Secretary 
he reformed the prisons, reshaped the penal 
laws, humanised the criminal code, created a 
metropolitan police force, and all the while had 
to face the difficulties of preserving order amidst 
a turbulent and semi-starving population. He 
regularly worked fifteen to eighteen hours a day 
during the session. From the moment that he 
determined successfully to achieve a double first 
at Oxford until the end of his life, no one could 
have been more averse to ‘mere lounge.’ 

Peel’s great gifts were essentially administra- 
tive. He was not a man of ideas, nor had he the 
far-seeing vision of a political genius. Events 
were apt to catch him up and take him by sur- 
prise, deeply immersed as he was in day-to-day 
problems of government. It is significant that of 
the first twenty years of a political life which 
began very early, he spent fifteen in office. For 
Gladstone the corresponding period was six, and 
for Disraeli, who did not even get into Parliament 
until he was thirty-two, it was a mere ten months, 
Peel had little time to reflect, or to perceive the 
vast mental and social changes convulsing the 
| revolutionary era in which he lived. 

As an administrator [writes Professor Gash] 
he saw life through the medium of official 
correspondence and official callers, life in fact 
as it appeared from a desk . life at one 
remove, not as he lived it but as it came to him 
for attention, repair, and regulation. 


The three great problems of the period in which 
he lived, Irish Catholicism, parliamentary re- 
form and the Corn Law crisis, all found him in 





varying degrees unprepared. In all three cases 
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he suddenly saw that the line which he hag 
hitherto taken was no longer possible. During 
the next political generation statesmen thus 
situated had a simple answer: either they could 
resign and allow the government to be carried 
on by the alternative set of Ministers which an 
organised opposition could always provide; or 
they could dissolve, and endeavour to secure a 


mandate from the electorate. Neither of these 
courses was necessarily open to Peel. An appeal 
to a factious, corrupt and limited electorate 


solved nothing, and frequently there did not 
exist any organised opposition able or willing to 
provide an alternative ministry. Peel believed 
that it was the first duty of the efficient profes. 
sional politician to carry on the King’s govern- 
ment, even if this sometimes meant abandon. 
ment of a policy hitherto defended with vigour, 
Such conduct was not necessarily reprehensible 
in days of very different usages and conventions 


from those prevailing in the later part of the 
nineteenth century. 
Professor Gash analyses Peel’s character with 


much acumen. He was not a popular figure. His 


experiences in Ireland caused him early to adopt 
a frigid and repellent demeanour: you had only 
to smile, for an Irishman to assume at once that 


you would give a pension to his uncle, or a col- 
lectorship of excise to his brother. Peel chose 
effectively to conceal a naturally warm-hearted 
personality. His manner of half-closing his eyes 
when speaking in the House gave him a super- 
cilious appearance. He was rather too conscious 
of his own rectitude, and rather too fond of the 
first person singular. He was never to be a good 
manager of men, and this unpopularity resulted 
in his conduct being scrutinised with a special 


degree of hostility. There were curious unre- 
solved strains and stresses in Peel’s make-up, 
which prevented him behaving naturally, and he 


lacked humility. 

By the end of this book we have a wonderfully 
thorough portrait of one of the most remark- 
able statesmen in our history. We also have a 
profound and illuminating study of politics be- 
tween Waterloo and the Reform Bill. It will be 


fascinating to see what Professor Gash makes 
of the second and even more controversia! part 
of Peel’s life. 

ROBERTI 


The Addiction 


O insulin is meeting you 
Is life injected under skin. 

I shudder at the process, though, 
I loathe the needle when it’s in. 


Love's diabetic (do you claim) 
Who needs my strong supply, 

To keep his heart at work and warm 
When it might freeze and die? 


Perhaps. But with bravado, 
And just a twinge or two, 

Shall I not keep my life alive 
By walking out on you? 


I could live well without 
More jabs in my jabbed thigh— 
Assure yourself of that, my dear— 
If it was not that I 


Who ate self-love and hate, and were 
So frozen deep to bone, 

From love's addict have now become 
Addict of ycu alone. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Honor Tracy 


A SEASON OF MISTS 


Touche, wealthy art dealer. ‘Her writing is as fr 
as ever’ Michael Campbell, Sunday Times. 
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A bout of autumnal frenzy in the life of Ninian la 
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Zuckmayer 


CARNIVAL CONFESSION 


mistakably the work of a genuinely creative imagi 
tion’ Time & Tide. 


By the author of The Captain of Kopenick and The 
Devil's General, is a sinister story of murder amid 
the hurly burly of the Mainz Carnival: a strange, 
gripping book. ‘Superbly translated’ The Times; ‘Un- 
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Hilde Spiel 


THE DARKENED ROOM 


great things of this author. 


16s 


The attempts of a group of exiled Europeans in New 
York to come to terms with their new country. This 
is a most accomplished novel, and we are expecting 
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Moscow Confidential 


Power and Policy in the USSR. By Robert 
Conquest. (Macmillan, 35s.) 

NEVER since 1917 has there been any lack of 
books on Russia. But until the end of the 1940s 
they were mostly travelogues, reports by more 
or less official delegations, confessions of dis- 
illusioned sympathisers or straight Communist 
propaganda; scholarly studies were few and far 
between. However, during the past decade Soviet 
studies have developed into a sizeable academic 
discipline with a solid core of established facts 
and a variety of working hypotheses. 

One can look at Russia in many ways, and a 
good case can be made for almost any of them. 
Yet although almost any approach is justified in 
general, the one adopted in a particular inquiry 
must be appropriate to the object of the inquiry. 
Mr. Conquest, who has already produced several 
studies of Soviet Russia (a selection of post- 
Stalin poetry under the title Back to Life, Com- 
mon Sense about Russia and The Soviet Deporta- 
tion of Nationalities) each with a different 
approach, adopts in his new and much bigger 
work the approach commonly nicknamed 
‘Kremlinological.’ It consists in analysing politi- 
cal developments in Russia in terms of individ- 
uals or cliques contending for positions at the 
centre of power. Exaggerated claims on behalf 
of this method by some of its practitioners (e.g. 
the late Professor Borkenau), who maintain that 
it is the only method relevant to Soviet conditions 
and equate Kremlinology with Soviet studies as 
a whole, have provoked a certain mistrust to- 
wards it—almost involuntarily one tends to 
suspect that an author who uses this method will 
claim it to be the cipher that decodes all Soviet 
secrets. But Mr. Conquest steers clear of this 
temptation. He himself is fully aware of the 
limitations of his approach—he at once intro- 
duces the reader into the nature of his method, 
showing with admirable clarity both the oppor- 
tunities it opens and the restrictions it imposes. 

The author deals in the two main sections of the 
took with the interplay of issues of policy and 
the fortunes of individuals and groups at the 
summit of power since the late 1940s. Here we 
find the clarity of view and attention to detail 
characteristic of Mr. Conquest’s earlier writings 
brought to bear on the fascinating though un- 
pleasant spectacle of men of outstanding intel- 
lect, resolution and stamina, combined with total 
lack of moral scruples, competing for as large 
a share of power as possible, first in conditions of 
Stalin’s despotism and then of oligarchy. Even 
to those who have followed the developments at 
the time and dutifully read the current interpreta- 
tions of the commentators on Soviet affairs, this 
study is not a mere recapitulation. Partly because 
the pertinent evidence often comes to light 
several years after the events and partly due to 
Mr. Conquest’s historical insight, familiar figures, 
actions and situations acquire under his treat- 
ment new dimensions, policies appear to have 
played a major role where only personal ambi- 
tions and animosities have been seen hitherto, or 
conversely, apparent champions of definite 
policies are shown as essentially opportunists. 

Much of what is new in the book inevitably 
belongs to the realm of hypotheses, but they are 
brilliant and well-founded hypotheses. Thus there 
is an ingenious reconstruction of a common 
ideological basis for Zhdanov’s and Voznes- 
ensky’s policies in the late 1940s which makes 
much more sense of the notion of a Zhdanovite 
faction as a political entity. Evidence is traced 
linking up the accusations in the Doctor’s Plot 
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affair with the incipient purge among the econo. 
mic managers. Every crucial stage in the develop. 
ments since Stalin’s death is examined anew and 
almost invariably it turns out that there js 
more to it than we have thought. Nevertheless, 
it is a significant indication of the substantial 
accuracy of previous analyses that even such 
utiny leads to no major changes in the 


picture. 


close scr 
over-all 

Of the main conclusions reached by the author, 
the one perhaps most open to doubt is his view 
that as late as the summer of 1960 Khru 
was still dependent on a majority in the Central 
Committee of the party and that he had this 
majority only within comparatively narrow 
limits, that there were still factions opposing him 
on major issues rather than fighting among them- 
selves for his favour or for the succession. The 
justification given for this view is rather cursory; 
one feels that perhaps not all the relevant 
evidence has been taken into account. The 
apparent ease with which Khrushchev has bee 
able since 1958 to secure the adoption of all his 
policies (and one would like to see some of these, 
such as the educational or the legal reforms, 
analysed in greater, ‘Kremlinological,’ detail), as 
well as the cult of his personality, already ata 
very advanced stage in mid-1960 when this book 
went to press, would seem to warrant a ditferent 
view. 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, that Mr. 
Conquest has again decided, as in his earlier 
tooks, to limit himself in principle to the Soviet 
press as almost his sole source of information. 
He argues, probably rightly, that the introduction 
cf other materials would not significantly atfect 
the outcome of the analysis. But to disregard 
a priori evidence not emanating from official 
Soviet sources means indirectly to discredit 
evidence, to convey the impression that it 1s 


~Ney 


somehow bound to be less reliable. And this, 
considering the degree of reliability of the Soviet 


sources, is hardly a tenable view. Scholars, too, 


might like more indication where Mr. Conquest 
departs from earlier studies, breaking new 
ground. But this sacrifice of academic pedantry 
only enhances the value of the book for anyone 
whose primary purpose in reading it is to obtain 
as clear a picture as possible of the men who are 
now ruling Russia. 
S. V. UTECHIN 
A Hook for Leviathan 
Shark for Sale. By William Travis. (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.) 
Beyond the Ural Mountains. By Ivan Aramilev. 
Translated by Michael Heron. (Allen and 


Unwin, 25s.) 
Nimrod Smith. By Alan Wykes. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 21s.) 


I LIKE an animal-hunting book to have somet! 
eccentric about it, a point of view that is peculiar. 
Shark for Sale has this because William Travis, 
although he hunts for his living, keeping a close 
account of profits, thinks and sees freshly. For 


instance, the passages from the Book of Job he 
uses for chapter headings are remarkably well 
chosen and to think of them at all was good. 


‘Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook? 


Shall the companions make a banquet of him? 
Shall they part him among the merchants?’ “Wilt 
thou play with him as with a bird?’ The answer, 
I am afraid, is ‘Yes, I can’ and ‘Yes, they shall,’ 
but one likes having it brought up. 

The author was hunting shark off the Seychelles 
with an island crew, so one gets the French 
coming into it, the dread cry of ‘Requins,’ the 





rms, 


oak 


-rent 


elles 
ench 
’ the 
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odd character Ton-Ton who ends up everything 
with ‘Ou capable croire?’ and the nicknames 
they give the author, ‘Bouc a lair’ (billy-goat 
from the sky), but to his face, when pay-day 
comes round, ‘Capitaine.’ There is a shallow sea- 
shelf round the islands, then the sea-bed drops 
to the abyss. The sharks come up over the shelf 
and it was here that Mr. Travis and his odd 
company in their small boat hooked and heaved 
them by tackle to the deck. The big ones might 
be eighteen feet long and all took time to die. The 
boat would be out for days and often the men 
slept on the dead sharks’ bodies, but always they 
put a pillow, with a fine linen cover worked by 
their wives and sweethearts, between their 
cheeks and the dead shining flesh. There are 
perils of storm and shipwreck, of friends being 
bitten in half, of thirst and hunger off-course in 
the burning Indian Ocean and perils of curio- 
sity. The author, wishing to know why the sharks 
often got off the hooks, went down with an aqua- 
lung to see for himself. There is a wonderful 
description of the sharks dancing to each other 
for love, the males and the females, under the 
tropic sea on the shallow shelf, in a concourse of 
love. One likes him too because in the end he 
got tired of it. 

Beyond the Ural Mountains also seems a little 
eccentric, it is so very Russian, primitive and 
boyish, a real rich mixture of glory for the Red 
Star of the Comrades and the timeless fight of 
man against beast for food, money and reputa- 
tion. The hero is a Siberian hunter. When he was 
ten years old his grandfather gave him a gun and 
said he would smack him five times with a strap 
for every bird on the wing he failed to fetch down. 
This boy and his granddad loved each other but 
the boy could only grow a proper hunter when 
he had killed bear or sable, which he very soon 
did. It is a pretty ruthless tale on the whole, yet 
the hunters love the animals they hunt, they love 
the old sly bear even when they are disembowel- 
ling him and they stroke with love the soft fine 
peli of the glorious sable. The dogs they love too 
and know each turn of their characters. They 
teach them their life-work by bringing in a live 
bear for them to bait. When the dogs who fail 
in their test are shot dead, the child weeps but 
Granddad tells him he is a fool and must learn, 
as the dogs must, a hunter’s duty. What makes 
this book doubly attractive is the photographs of 
hunters and animals in the beautiful Siberian 
landscapes of snow, birchwoods, hills and rivers. 

[he most ordinary of these books, that is, the 
one in which the point of view is least jollified 
by eccentricity, is Nimrod Smith. This is the life 
story of T. Murray Smith, one of the truly great 
White Hunters of East Africa, whose skill and 
patience (with both the animals he hunted and the 
human beings who hired his services) are firmly 
brought out. I prefer Jim Corbett and his tigers, 
but then Jim Corbett was never hired by film 
companies and so spares us the photograph of a 
lady clad only in a wicker chair—or that’s what 
it looks like—which puts one off a little in this 
book. One must remember that Nimrod was also 
hired by Government to dispatch rogue animals 
with a taste for village life and that he liked to be 
olf alone when he could afford it. He early sur- 
vived being mauled by a bad-tempered elephant. 
Which thought it could spear him on his tusks, 
but they were too wide apart. Nimrod is as brave 
as a lion and much brighter and has rather 4 
cynical look in his eyes as if he knew rather more 
than his biographer lets on. He now lives with his 
wife in well-earned retirement in Northampton- 
shire, surrounded by the exiled remains of many 
a worthy foe. 

STEVIE SMITH 
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Man Burrowing 


Lanterns and Lances. By James Thurber. 


(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 

Every culture has a characteristic social discip- 
line which mystifies and may revolt the foreign 
observer. The American discipline is the joke 
in extremis. Americans use desperate laughter to 
curb their native tendency towards self-righteous- 
ness and rhetoric; also, to retain sanity on a 
continent which has abounded in extreme situa- 
tions ever since the sea-weary Pilgrim Fathers 
first set foot on the vacant sand mountains of 
Provincetown and cried for water. 

Thurber is such a gentle, sophisticated, chaste, 
and disciplined writer that Canadian readers, 
whose idea of England is always seventy-five 
years out of date, might almost mistake him for 
British. But he is very American. His best 
writings and drawings have been an exploration 
of the humour implicit in Thoreau’s frightful 
remark about most men living lives of quiet 
desperation. The present collection of occasional 
pieces, written for the New Yorker and some 
monthly magazines over the last eight years or 
so, strikes home immediately with an essay 
called “How to Get Through the Day.’ It reports 
in a tone of desperate quiet that the only way 
to get through is to burrow underneath like a 
mole. The confessional drunk Thurber encoun- 
ters at ‘Midnight at Tim’s Place’ had gone to his 
old professor of philosophy to ask him why life, 
after all, was not a fountain. But the philosopher 
Was Wearing two hats, one above the other, and 
his homely philosophy had lost its marbles if 
not its ring. Thurber has a sudden vision of walk- 
ing the city in a few years wearing only one shoe. 
He retreats from the drunk into the dark streets, 
Where his wife reminds him sharply that now he 
is Wearing two hats. 

The Thurber man becomes a virtuoso at 
private word games in order to survive bouts of 
chronic insomnia. He is a fanatic of pure English 
but is out-talked at parties by large. confident 
women who say things like, ‘They decided to leave 
it where sleeping dogs lie, and ‘Don’t hide your 
head in the sand like a kangaroo.’ He engages in 
a flyting match with a little girl named Mandy, 
only to be bested at his favourite tactic of playing 
off the literal meanings of words against their 
current usage. His holiday in southern France a 
quarter-century ago was darkened by the system- 
atic misbehaviour of two Senegalese lovebirds, 
casually acquired; and he is haunted by memories 
of his wife’s Siamese cats which had tried to kill 
him by leaving vases on stairways for him to trip 
over. 

As a humorist Thurber is contemporary and 
timeless. Unfortunately. there are half a dozen 
think pieces included which reveal that he can 
be as conventional, defensive, and timid as the 
most desperate men Thoreau had in mind. “The 
Duchess and the Bugs, a faded memento of the 
McCarthy period, says that humour can be a 
shield instead of a weapon and that dangerous 
men are nourished by attack. McCarthy's 
weapons were the flame-thrower and the slop- 
bucket. Against these an unarmed man with a 
shield cuts a figure too poor for even a sick joke. 

It would be ungracious to end on so lugubrious 
a note. In fact, two-thirds of the collection is 
worth reading and re-reading, and there are a 
couple of dozen of Thurber’s strictly inimitable 
drawings of men, women, children and dogs to 
look at. My favourite is the one of five women 
and four men moving around a maypole, the 
women leaping and ecstatic, the men stepping 
slowly and with bowed heads. 

JULIAN MOYNAHAN 





The Theatres 
of London 


RAYMOND MANDER 
AND 
JOE MITCHENSON 
‘Crammed with names of architects, 
managers and players and it will 
certainly be a valuable book of 
reference. Timothy Birdsall’s sket- 
ches enliven the look of the publi- 
cation.’ GUARDIAN 
30s 


A Taste of 
the Hills 


MILES SMEETON 


The first volume of an autobiog- 
raphy by the author of Once ts 
Enough. He writes of his many 
adventures in India which include 
big-game hunting and mountaineer- 
ing with Tensing. His eye is always 
shrewd and his enjoyment keen and 
extrovert. Photographs 
255 


George Gissing 
and 
H. G. Wells 


Edited by 
Royal A. Gettmann 
‘These letters show the birth of a 
friendship based on common ex- 
perience; and with Mr. Gettmann’s 
skilful help they demonstrate how 
Wells’s quicksilver and Gissing’s 
seriousness carried the two in diff- 
erent directions.’ SUNDAY TIMES 
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The Master Builder 
Little Eyolf 


HENRIK IBSEN 


Two more volumes of the new trans- 
lation by MICHAEL MEYER. 
‘Fulfils brilliantly a long-felt need.’ 
TERENCE RATTIGAN 

10s 6d each 


Shake 
This Town 


ROBERT V. 
WILLIAMS 

A violent and compulsive American 
novel of corruption told with cool 
detachment and a Dickensian detail. 
18s 
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Verdicts of Guilty 


The Father’s Comedy. By Roy Fuller. (André 
Deutsch, 13s. 6d.) 

One Foot in the Clouds. By J. Gathorne-Hardy. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 

The Worm and the Ring. By Anthony Burgess. 
(Heinemann, |6s.) 

All on the Never-Never. By Jack Lindsay. (Mul- 
ler, 16s.) 

The Sun in the Morning. By Jim Hunter. (Faber, 
18s.) 

Beware of Midnight, By John Welcome. (Faber, 
16s.) 


Haro_p Cotmore, drifting towards a successful, 
self-satisfied and mildly adulterous middle age, 
is suddenly pulled up sharp by the news that his 
son, on National Service in Africa, has beaten 
up an officer and is about to stand court martial. 
In The Father's Comedy Roy Fuller proceeds to 
develop this situation with some ingenuity and 
on two levels. First, there is the practical side of 
it all; what is to be done and what, in any case, 
has really happened? Why is the young soldier 
at once so aggressive and so fatalistic about the 
charges against him? And why won't he co- 
operate with the expensive lawyer whom his 
father has procured in his defence? Having been 
mixed up in this sort of affair more than once 
myself, I don’t hesitate to say that Mr. Fuller is 
dead right both in the antics and in the attitudes 
which he attributes to all parties; and his court 
martial is a model of precision and suspense. 


But more important to Mr. Fuller, one sus- 
pects, is the second level on which he is operat- 
ing. Here the story is interpreted in terms of 
family guilt. The father, though doing everything 
possible to save the boy, is aware that he has 








OUTLINES OF 
GENTRAL 
GOVERNMENT 


John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. 
Thirteenth edition. This brilliantly 
clear explanation of the workings 
of the government and judiciary 
of this country has for the new 
edition been fully revised. As well 
as general revision, the author 
includes coverage of the changes 
that happened after the last 
General Election—for instance, 
the separation of the Ministries 
of Transport ani Civil Aviation 
and the establishment of the new 
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failed him in the past and is indeed still failing 
him—is he not as much concerned to keep the 
family name clean and to propitiate his London 
bosses as he is to protect his son? At well-chosen 
points in the novel this rising guilt is brought to 
bear on, and then finally to determine, the actual 
course of events, and we are left with a natural 
and satisfying conclusion—a rare occurrence in 
an age when most novels seem to finish only be- 
cause their authors are too bored to continue. 


J. Gathorne-Hardy’s first novel, One Foot in 
the Clouds, while it suffers from too much out- 
side explanation of its characters and their 
motives, is a great pleasure to read and this for 
two reasons: because Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
writes with a kind of boisterous cunning which 
does not eschew poetic effect (he has a masterly 
picture of Hyde Park at dusk, of night and desire 
creeping together through the bushes); and be- 
cause he writes from an educated point of view. 
By this I mean not only that he has a taste for 
speculation but that he is prepared to apply 
knowledge and intellectual discipline to its pro- 
cesses. Despite the rather ‘beat’ world he de- 
scribes, he remains uncompromisingly ‘square’— 
a scholar discoursing of lay-abouts. Not that his 
hero is quite a lay-about, but he is the next thing 
to it—a young man who says he is a writer. The 
background—need I add?—is literary London at 
its silliest, giving Mr. Gathorne-Hardy the 
chance for some engaging malice. But it also 
gives him the chance to put his hero through a 
gruelling obstacle course of personal and literary 
disaster (ranging from a dose of VD to public 
humiliation in the British Museum), from all of 
which he emerges bloody but game to receive 
his spurs from his creator on the last page. He 
is, it seems, a real writer at last. One has doubts 


_ about this, but both he and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 


deserve our best wishes for the future. 


Anthony Burgess is also an educated writer— 
sufficiently so to add a true professional dimen- 
sion to the characters of the schoolmasters and 
schoolmarms who revolve, in The Worm and the 
Ring, round the central totem-pole of ‘liberalism.’ 
They revolve to good purpose—variously gro- 
tesque, pathetic, crooked and heroic, they illus- 
trate con brio the virtues, vices and pratfalls of 
their kind in a provincial county school which is 
dominated by a governing body of savagely 
philistine shopkeepers. The comedy is excellent, 
the moral rather sad: liberals are on the side of 
the angels, Mr. Burgess seems to say, but they 
make the mistake of seeing angels all around 
them—with the result that they are always 
making fools of themselves and are seldom fit 
to conduct enterprises of moment. This task they 
should leave to careerists and hard-faced men 
who have a taste for such things, and themselves 
retreat like Horace to his Sabine Farm, like him 
allaying their guilt (for guilt there must be) with 
jokes about their defection. I hope Mr. Burgess 
is wrong, but he makes a very good case. 

In brief. The versatile Jack Lindsay has come 
up with some shrewd comments on contemporary 
forms of sham in All on the Never-Never. Two 
daydreaming housewives, respectively lower- 
middle and upper-middle, learn something of 
moral reality through the contrasted agencies 
of a hectoring Mum and a voracious ‘beat’ poet. 
Jim Hunter’s first novel, The Sun in the Morn- 
ing, is a conscientious and largely sympathetic 


| account of growing up in the West Riding; while 


John Welcome’s Beware of Midnight is a high- 


| grade if somewhat erratic thriller, mixing cricket, 


Ireland, Spain and black magic, but being oddly 
prudish about sex. 
SIMON RAVEN 
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Pity a Human Face 
Refugee World. By Robert Kee. (O.U.P., 15s.) 


WuatT should we do about pity, that flow of 
selflessness, that desire to help and comfort 
round which several names cluster but which 
none entirely covers—pity, love, charity, loving. 
kindness, agape? To use a model, one can say 
that it is a flow (the milk of human kindness js, 
after all, another name) which apparently runs 
more liberally in some people than others, which 
apparently can be encouraged, checked or even 
atrophied. Without it, there can be no happy 
marriage, no happy home and family, no 
friends. Some, it seems, cannot produce even 
this much pity, and some no more. 

But if there is pity over and above the needs 
of the home circle, how, today, is it best 
channelled and made productive? How to choose 
between the many needs that all demand the 
response of pity?—the ill-treated children, the 
problem families, the South African negroes 
(and other negroes too, and nearer home), the 
ten million people living in poverty in Britain, 
the unmarried mothers, the old, the lonely, the 
bedridden and still, increasingly, as Robert Kee 
reminds us in his small book, refugees. 

It is hardly possible to set priorities and often 
to do so is despicable. To say “Let’s help our own 
people first’ or ‘It’s only the children I really 
mind about’ is to offer something less than pity. 
Of course it is true that some are easier to love 
than others; it is much nicer to adopt the pretty 
blue-eyed girl or the floppy-eared puppy than to 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind 
tu the feast. It is only a sufficient flow of pity, 
overcoming what William James spoke of as 
‘instinctive repugnance,’ that can enable us to 
attend to all the poor who are always with us. 

But how? Money, we all know, is far from 
enough, though there is always far from enough 
money. (It is good to learn, from Mr. Kee’s book, 
that of the money collected for International 
Refugee Year, one-quarter came from Britain; 
but it was only thirty million in all.) Kee suggests 
that as governments have gradually more and 
more assumed the duty of dispensing charitable 
help formerly given by individuals or private 
groups, so, to a far greater extent, must they do 
so in the future. Certainly his book shows that 
without such official help, that given by indivi- 
duals may be almost nugatory. Governments 
have, on the whole, done shamefully little for 
refugees, but most shameful is the way they have 
closed their doors against them, unless they are, 
each member of a family, as sure as formalities 
can make them, assets to the receiving country. 
This is not pity, but horse-trading 

Moreover, there are many factors today which 
militate against the development of attitudes 
which could press governments to undertake a 
bounden duty of succouring all in need without 
distinction of anything, even frontiers. “You owe 
yourself a mink coat,’ scream the advertisers; 
‘you’re someone when you buy a new car.’ Week 
by week the titled ladies send out embossed invi- 
tations on which buying a chance to hobnob with 
names is called charity. The profitmongers have 
an uncanny nose for threats to the selfish self- 
engrossed world in which they can prosper. To 
overcome instinctive repugnance, said William 
James, would be ‘to be born into another king- 
dom of being.’ This would be death to the profit- 
mongers, who strain every nerve to prevent it. 

Robert Kee’s pitiful little book is a drop of 
feeling in an ocean of need. People who read it 
can hardly help but demand to know what we 
should do about pity. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
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A Treasury Obsession ? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT is distressing to have to cross 
swords with the Treasury again 
while Sir Frank Lee lies ill in a 
Paris hospital, but I have no 
evidence to suggest that he is 
personally responsible for the 
miserable policy I deplore. It 
was there before him and 
will no doubt outlive him, for it 
is the policy of the British Estab- 
lishment of which the heads of 
the Treasury are merely the instrument. This 
policy is to preserve at all costs the sacred institu- 
tions of the British society—from the monarchy 
down to the pound sterling. Only very rarely is 
a devaluation of the £ allowed to happen. So, 
when the £ gets into trouble you can imagine 
how agitated and nervous the heads of the 
Treasury become, especially when some 
irreverent economists from Cambridge and Lon- 
don begin to talk of devaluation in the public 
press 

The £ has been in a lot of trouble lately. It 
has been sold down to $2.794, which is close 
to the low point reached just after the up- 
valuation of the German mark nearly three 
months ago. At that time the Treasury sold dol- 
lars out of the reserve heavily enough to drive 
the £ back to parity. This time the Treasury has 
not been so prodigal in its support. It has had 
the help of the Basle agreement whereby the 
European central banks undertook to stock-pile 
each other’s currencies instead of converting 
excess holdings into gold. And it has not had 
to meet such heavy selling—only a trickle of 
continental sales and forward buying of foreign 
currencies by British traders. 

Clearly—to me—the right policy is to let the 
reserves take the rap of any further selling of 
sterling and borrow, if necessary, from the IMF 
(we have drawing rights up to £900 million). But 
that does not satisfy the Treasury establishment. 
It is bent on deflation. It has already persuaded 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to budget for the huge surplus 
above-the-line of over £500 million. This, as Sir 
Roy Harrod pointed out in the Financial Times, 
is a very large fiscal deflator. It is equivalent to 
Mr. Kennedy budgeting for a surplus of $11,000 
million, which would kill the American recovery 
Stone dead. It is tantamount to saying that the 
fieasury expects the demand for goods and ser- 
vices to exceed the potential supply by over £300 
million. Now most economic experts estimate 
that supply will rise sufficiently to meet the extra 
demand from the home and the export markets. 
So the reduction in the overall deficit from £394 
million to £69 million implies that the Treasury 
is deflating the economy to the extent of at least 
£325 million. But that is putting it mildly. As the 
Treasury will now let the Treasury bill issue run 
down, it will keep the banks tight and prevent 
them from increasing their advances. It will thus 
cause funds to be withdrawn from the gilt-edged 
market and bring about a further rise in the long- 
term rate of interest (now 6} per cent.). This is 
all very damping to enterprise. especially to those 
entrepreneurs planning to borrow long-term 
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capital for factory extensions or the installation 
of new labour-saving or cost-reducing plant. It 
is a policy calculated to bring our trade recovery 
generally to a stop. 

But I fear worse is to come. The Treasury 
seems to be preparing the public for bad news. 
It is suggesting that the improvement in the 
balance of payments has been insufficient, that 
exports have risen very slightly and that we are 
still trading at a deficit (perhaps £100 million 
a year). Further it is still worried by the labour 
shortage. Unemployment is down to 1.3 per cent. 
and vacancies now exceed the numbers un- 
employed. Obviously, what the Treasury is pre- 
paring us for is the use of the new fiscal regula- 
tors as soon as the Finance Bill is passed—not 


the pay-roll tax, but the raising of the customs | 


and excise duties and purchase taxes by 10 per 
cent., Which will withdraw £200 million from the 
economy in a full year. And I do not believe 
that the Treasury Establishment would stop at 
that. If it were still confronted with a weak £ 
it would raise Bank rate and attempt to bring 
back the ‘hot money’ which has lately been leav- 
ing us because the interest rate differential is 
not so much in our favour. It has already warned 
the money market: the Treasury bill rate has 
already risen a few shillings to 4.45 per cent. 
It looks as if they are determined to stop the 
boom and quite happy to risk a slump. 

Such a policy of deflation would be madness. 
It would kill our recovery without righting our 
balance of payments. There is no evidence at all 
that we increase exports when we knock the 
home trade. Our exports of durable consumer 
goods responded very little to the slump in those 
trades which the Amory squeeze brought on, but 
our exports of machinery went up in spite of 
the big home demand. And there is no evidence 
from the past that a policy of deflation stops the 
wage claims being successful. Wages will tend to 
rise faster than productivity as long as there 
is no proper wages policy. The only practicable 
way to counter wage-cost inflation is by having 
a Wages policy and by increasing output. not by 
deflating demand. 

I believe that the Prime Minister has the right 
idea of an economic policy, which is to stop 
deflating the ecénomy and start joining up with 
the European Common Market. When the Treaty 
of Rome is signed our employers and trade 
unions will both be subjected to healthy competi- 
tion: the froth on both sides will be blown away. 
And who is opposing Mr. Macmillan? Appar- 
ently none other than Mr. R. A. Butler, our 
Home Secretary. who, not content with interfer- 
ing in foreign Weighing into 
economic affairs. posing as the champion of 
British horticulture and Commonwealth food 
growers and standing out against the Treaty of 
Rome. It would be a serious matter if he joined 
forces with the fuddy-duddy establishment at the 
Treasury. So I appeal to the Prime Minister to 
bring the departments of Government to order— 
and to their proper size. Far too long has the 
Treasury been dominating and restricting our 
commercial and industrial life. 


affairs. is now 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARTON & SONS 


RECORD RESULTS ACHIEVED 


The 24th annual general meeting of Barton & 
Sons Limited was held on May 31 in Birmingham 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman. Mr. H. Prichards: 


The group trading for the year 1960 resulted in a 
record profit before taxation of £1,135,113, an in- 
crease of some 9% over the previous year which 
itself was a record. 

A substantial contribution to group profits is now 
made by the three companies engaged in the produc- 
tion of steel tubes and fittings and our output of these 
products again constituted a record 

With the proposed final dividend of 124 the 
effective distribution for the year totals 20% and 
compares with 175% in 1959. 

The fixed investments of the company are now 
much in excess of the issued capital and in order to 
bring these more into line it is proposed to make a 
scrip issue of one new share for every four ordinary 
stock units held. 

The Group Net Profit for the year after meeting 
all charges including taxation is £587,971 compared 
with £545,217 last year 

The first three months trading of 1961 compares 
quite favourably with the corresponding period of 
1960 and I see no reason why satisfactory results 
should not be produced in the current year. 

The report was adopted and resolutions increasing 
the capital of the Company to £3,500.000 by the 
creation of 4.000.000 additional 5/- Ordinary Shares 
and giving effect to the one-for-four scrip issue were 


approved 


INNS & COMPANY 


Works Contractors. Asphalters, Sand and 
Gravel Pit and Quarry Owners, etc.) 


(Public 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Tut 26th annual general meeting of Inns & Company 
Limited was held on May 26 in London, Mr. Walter 
Wallace Joint Managing Director) presiding 


The Chairman. in the course of his speech, said: 


The consolidated trading profit of the Group for 
the year amounted to £885,605. This is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. below the figure of the preceding 
year, the reduction being due to the effect of the 
weather on the activities of the Road Surfacing 
Department. Our other Departments showed in- 
creased turnover and profits for last year. 


Having regard to the circumstances. the Directors 
regard the years results as satisfactory and are 
recommending the payment of a Final Dividend of 
20 per cent. as forecast. on the present Ordinary 
Share Capital. 


In February of this year. Shareholders were in- 
formed of the acquisition by this Company of the 
whole of the issued Share Capital of Land Reclama- 
tion Co. Ltd. 


In the explanatory circular it was foreshadowed 
that the profit of that Company tor the year ended 
31st March 1961 would be in the region of £55,000. 
1 am pleased to tell you that the estimate has been 
exceeded. the final figure of profit. subject to audit. 
being approximately £60,000. This new Subsidiary 
should make a valuable contribution to the earnings 
of the Group. 

The current year has started well. with an increase 
in turnover. and as your Group of Companies is well 
placed to meet all normal demands. I feel confident 
that last year’s performance will be improved upon 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Trade Fair 


From MICHAEL GLENNIE 


EXxPorTING may be fun, 
but it is sometimes an 


expensive form of 
amusement. At the 
moment about 675 


British firms are (hap- 
pily?) shelling out over 
two million pounds 
sterling to show their 
wares to the Russians at 
the British Trade Fair in 
Moscow. This sum 
represents 5 per cent. 
of the present annual level o: British exports 
to the Soviet Union, and whereas some: larger 
companies who are already doing business 
with Russia may regard this as a high though 
justifiable level of expenditure on sales promo- 
tion in this market, for the many other exhibitors 
who have never sold so much as a reel of cotton 
to the Soviet Union the Fair is—as one of the 
principal British sponsors said just before the 
Fair’s opening—an act of faith. 

Faith in what? Have British businessmen sud- 
denly gone starry-eyed over the USSR as a 
market? Before trying to suggest an answer, a 
distinction must be made between manufacturers 
of capital goods and purveyors of consumer 
goods. 

The nature of the Soviet economy is such that 








MOSCOW 
it chiefly buys capital goods from the West, and 
a number of British firms are already well in 
this particular market. Furthermore, although the 
Russians already sell us considerably more than 
they buy from us, they do not use their surplus 
sterling to increase their purchases of manufac- 
tured goods from the UK, but instead buy essen- 
tial raw materials from elsewhere in the sterling 
area, e.g., Malayan rubber. This policy is the 
natural consequence of the long-term aim of 
their economic planning, to make themselves an 
economically self-sufficient unit which, when a 
state of autarky has been achieved, will have no 
need to import anything. According to Khrush- 
chev himself, in a speech to a large audience of 
British businessmen in Moscow last week, the 
Soviet Union has completed the build-up of its 
essential sub-structure of heavy industry (for 
which Western capital goods have been and 
apparently still are needed) and is now preparing 
to fill in the gaps by providing a vastly improved 


standard of material well-being for this huge 
nation, avid for goods. 
This is where British exporters see their 


chance: in particular the makers of plant and 
equipment catering for the needs of a highly 
developed, sophisticated economy—scientific 
instruments, machinery for making textiles, foot- 
wear, toys, plastic goods, laundry plant, medical 
and dental equipment, food packaging and pro- 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 





ZINC CORPORATION 


Mr. L. B. ROBINSON’S STATEMENT 


THE 12th Annual General Meeting of The Consoli- 
dated Zinc Corporation Limited will be held on 
June 20th at 6, St James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 

The following is an extract from the Statement by 
Mr. L. B. Robinson, the chairman, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The group profit before mining royalty 
taxation amounted to £3,636,434 compared 
£3,969,759 for 1959, a decrease of £333,325. 

The Zinc Corporation, Limited increased the out- 
put of ore by nearly 10 per cent but the production 
was adjusted to achieve a lower average lead grade 
and a higher average zinc grade. As a result lead 
output was reduced below that for the previous year 
while production of zinc concentrate was increased 
and with a slightly lower average cost per ton of ore a 
substantial increase in profit over 1959 was achieved 

In the United Kingdom trading profits on zinc 
smelting at Avonmouth and on sulphuric acid showed 
a satisfactory improvement over 1959, but these were 
more than offset by heavy expenses incurred at 
Swansea with the closing-down of the horizontal 
retorts and the costs of bringing the first large-scale 
Imperial Smelting furnace up to full production and 
efficiency; by a decline in the profits on pigments due 
to competition and lower profit margins, and by 
some loss on writing down stocks. The overall 
trading results in the United Kingdom were therefore 
substantially lower than in 1959. Revenue from 
licensing the Imperial Smelting process, less expen- 
diture thereon, amounted to £283,341, a decrease of 
£158,796 on 1959. The process is licensed on the 
basis of a down-payment when the agreement is 
signed and annual royalties for a period of ten years 
from the time when the plant commences operations. 
During the present stage when revenue consists 
primarily of down-payments it is inevitable that 


and 
with 


the revenue should fluctuate from year to year. 

Income from trade investments amounted to 
£1,105.786 compared with £914,667 for 1959. The 
increase is almost wholly attributable to the consid- 
erably higher dividends received during the year 
from New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited and 
British Titan Products Company Limited 

Depreciation amounted to £1,462,227 compared 
with £1,270,357 for 1959. an increase of £191,870 
attributable to the new plant commissioned during 
the year. 

The consolidated net profit for the year amounted 
to £2,295,.660 which shows a decrease of £367,607 
compared with 1959, 

Following the practice initiated last year, a transfer 
has been made to exploration reserve of £225,000 
compared with £280,000 for 1959. Transfers to 
general reserves have been made of £625,000 com- 
pared with £950,000 last year. 

The directors recommend that a final dividend 
should be paid at the rate of 2s. 9d. per share, the 
same as last year. giving a total distribution for the 
year of 4s. per share, the same as for 1959. 

On 6th February 1961 we sold 50 per cent of our 
holding in Comalco to Kaiser Aluminium & 


Chemical Corporation for an amount, including a | 


premium of $3.500,000, of £2,848,273. 

At an extraordinary general meeting held on 29th 
December 1960 shareholders ratified an agreement 
with The British South Africa Company Holdings 
Lirnited by which that company and certain of its 
associates would subscribe £10,000,000 of 54 per cent 
unsecured loan stock. As shareholders were advised 
at the time. the purpose of this loan is to raise part 
of the funds which the company wil! be required to 
provide for the Comalco project. 
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cessing machinery, to mention only a few of the 
groups of exhibitors in Moscow. The selection of 
wares on show has not been haphazard. As the 
organisers have been at pains to point out, the 
Fair does not consist of a clutch of Micawbers: 
90 per cent. of the exhibits are based on a 
detailed shopping list, provided by the Russians, 
of the goods in which Soviet buyers are inter- 
ested. This is not confined to machinery for 
making things: the suppliers of manufactured 
goods are also exhibiting, although prima facie 
their prospects of business are considerably less 
hopeful. The fashion industry in particular is 
gambling for high stakes. The dress merchants 
have not only greatly added to the panache of 
the Fair and temporarily raised the sadly low 
glamour-quotient of Muscovite life by putting on 
a fashion show twice daily, but they have thereby 
been able to do something virtually denied to any 
other consumer-goods exhibitor: direct, hard- 
sell advertising to the Soviet buying public 
The organisation of the fashion show is one 
of the best examples of the thought, ingenuity 
and sheer hard work which are an impressive 
feature of the whole Fair. The clothes shown 
have been chosen with a realistic sense of the 
needs of the market, and although the show was 
laced with enough chic and glitter to lift it above 
the level of the average local product, there was 
a firm emphasis on the sensible and wearable. 
Even the choice of models has deviated from the 
usual platoon of elegant bean-poles: some are 
so like well-set-up specimens of Soviet woman- 
hood that many of the 2,000-strong audience take 
them for Russian girls. A by-product of the show 
is that Elizabeth Arden has already landed a use- 
ful order for make-up; and another firm, 
although in the fashion parade, has collared the 
whole quota for nylon fur coats. This shows that 
trade can be done with the Russians even in the 
more marginal consumer goods; but the feelin 


< 0 


among businessmen here is still that it is a chance 
affair which depends on factors over which th 
traders themselves have no control. 

Everyone knows that the Soviet Union has a 
totally planned economy and sets firm quotas on 
the importation of every type of commodity, but 
it is not perhaps generally realised that even if 


a 


the seller has exactly the right product at the 
right price which the Russians clearly want and 


for which they have allocated a quota, there !s 
never a definite assurance, as there would be in 
a parallel case when trading with a capitalist 
country, that the buyer will suit the action to the 
word and place an order. 


The Soviet economic planners believe tn ct 
bi-lateral trading: they won’t buy more from 
the sterling bloc than their own sales to this area 
allow, and the total of their annual quotas lor 


British goods is based 
on a forecast of their 
expected sterling earn- 
for the coming 

months. How- 
the Soviet 
agencies may 
want a particular 
British product they 
cannot be sure of get- 
ting a currency alloca- 
tion to buy it until they 
have put in their bid to 


ings 

twelve 
ever badly 
trading 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
“ee 

Tue seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting of 


Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on May 25th, 
1961, at the Registered Office of the Company, 
Queen’s Island, Belfast. Mr. J. S. Baillie, Deputy 
Chairman, presided. 

At the outset Mr. Baillie announced an apology 
from the Chairman and Managing director, Sir 
Frederick Rebbeck, who was unable to be present 
owing to indisposition. He was, however, pleased 
to say that Sir Frederick was making excellent 
progress and hoped to resume shortly. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the 
meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 

Mr. Baillie said: 

As the Report of the Directors and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1960 
have been in your hands for some time, I propose 
with your permission to take them as _ read. 
(Agreed). 

As you will see from the figures before you after 
providing £743.982 for depreciation of Fixed Assets 
and £150,250 for specific Contingencies, the Profit 
on Trading at £371,515 is substantially lower than the 
corresponding figure for the previous year, due to 
the necessity of making adequate provision for 
anticipated losses relating to work carried out during 
the year under review on contracts which were in 
progress at 31st December, 1960. 

Shipbuilding, ship repairing and marine engineer- 
ing form the major part of our activities, and in a 
situation where the world’s shipbuilding capacity 
is now much in excess of foreseeable demand for 
some time ahead. competition is bound to be severe, 
and many contracts are being placed at unremunera- 
tive prices. While this state of affairs continues it 
is difficult to hold out an early prospect of a 
substantial recovery in the profits available for 
distribution, whatever the long-term prospects may 
be. Although the end of this depression is not yet in 
sight we have faith in the future and are continuing 
to use every endeavour to reduce costs and improve 
the efficiency of our undertakings. with the acquisi- 
tion of modern machinery and the adoption of new 
techniques. Work on the re-organization and 
improvement of a number of the larger slipways in 
our Belfast Shipyard. to which the Chairman referred 
at our Annual Meeting last year, continues. The 
first phase of this project will be completed and 
fully in operation by mid 1962. Plans for the 
second phase have now reached an advanced stage. 
As the Chairman pointed out last year, it was not 
possible to commence this work earlier as our heavy 
shipbuilding programme necessitated the uninterrup- 
ted use of these particular slipways. 


OUTPUT 

This year’s output in terms of tonnage launched 
was the largest ever recorded by the Company. 
Thirteen merchant vessels and a number of small 
craft totalling in all 229.173 gross tons were launched 
from the Company's Shipbuilding Yards. The 
45.000 ton passenger liner CANBERRA for The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
was handed over to her owners last week, after 
the completion of very satisfactory trials, and she is 
Now preparing for her maiden voyage from South- 
ampton on 2nd June. This remarkable vessel has 
captured the public imagination and each stage of 
her construction has been followed with great 
Interest. I am sure you would wish me, on the eve 
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on her departure to send our good wishes to 
CANBERRA for many years of successful and 
profitable life in the service of her owners. If I 
may repeat the words of Sir Donald Anderson, the 
Chairman of the P. & O. Company, CANBERRA is a 
“ship full of original ideas and new techniques and 
few who have not been involved can imagine how 
much work goes into the building of ships of this 
type.” 

The remainder of the year’s varied output of 
vessels launched comprised the 20,000 ton passenger 
and cargo liner ARLANZA for Royal Mail Lines 
Limited, and cargo liners, bulk carriers and tankers 
for British and foreign owners. ARLANZA and her 
sister ship ARAGON, launched the previous year, were 
completed and joined the third of this notable trio, 
AMAZON, on South American service. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


I am glad to report that the Company's building 
programme at Belfast includes a number of naval 
contracts. Throughout the year work proceeded 
steadily on the Light Fleet Carrier VikRANT, for the 
Indian Navy, which has since been completed and 
formally commissioned and renamed by Her 
Excellency The High Commissioner for India, Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. The Frigate BERwick for 
Her Majesty’s Navy will be commissioned next week 
while work is proceeding on a LEANDER Class 
Frigate and the Guided Missile Destroyer KENT. 

Although we still have in hand or on order at our 
Shipyards both in Belfast and Glasgow a number of 
vessels which will keep us fairly well employed 
throughout 1961, the departure of CANBERRA from 
Belfast has inevitably resulted in a falling off in 
demand for the finishing trades. The volume of the 
redundancy has been accentuated by the absence from 
our programme for the first time in many years of 
passenger liner contracts. In spite of the decrease 
in our shipbuilding activities I would emphasize the 
fact that our current commitments necessitate the 
employment of some 27,000 men throughout our 
organization. 

In common with five other leading British ship- 
building firms, your Company has been invited to 
tender for the construction of the new 75,000 ton 
passenger liner for the Cunard Steamship Company 
Limited, and we are at present engaged in preparing 
our tender for this important project. We have had 
unique experience in the design and construction of 
passenger-carrying vessels of the largest dimensions 
and our Belfast establishment. as everyone knows, 
is fully capable of undertaking a contract of this 
magnitude. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The Marine Engineering Division was fully 
employed during the year and, apart from its output 
of main and auxiliary machinery installations for 
vessels under construction in the Company's ship- 
yards, we have undertaken, as in previous years, the 
contracts for a number of important main machinery 
installations for vessels building in the yards of other 
shipbuilders. The impact on the Division of the 
overall reduction in shipbuilding activity will be 
partially offset for some time by this additional 
work. Within recent weeks we have received an 
order for four main propelling diesel engine units 


sit 


for two vessels for Shaw Savill & Albion Company 
Limited. The sustained and expanding popularity of 
marine diesel engines of the B. & W. type is a 
source of satisfaction to your Board. 

I am pleased to be able to report some improve- 
ment in the volume of work handled by the 
Company’s Repair Establishments at London 
Liverpool and Southampton, but there is as yet no 
appreciable sign of recovery in the ship-repairing 
industry 

As stated in the Director's Report, the output of 
the Company’s Industrial Engine and Electrical 
Divisions continued at a satisfactory level during the 
year, a feature being a considerable increase in the 
output of H. & W. Cooper-Bessemer com- 
pressors. 

Despite some diminution in overall demand, our 
Steel Constructional Division obtained a satisfactory 
volume of new business during the year and the 
Division continues to be well employed. 


£as 


DIRECTORATI 


As recorded in the Report of the Directors, Mr. 
H. R. Humphreys and Mr. W. H. Park resigned 
from the Board in June, 1960 after a long association 
with the Company both as Directors and executive 
Officers. I regret to record the death of Mr. Park 
later in the year. 

We are pleased to welcome to the Board Mr. 
R. R. G. Cameron and Mr. J. A. Watt. executive 
officers of the Company who were appointed Directors 
in June, 1960, both of whom had already given 
the Company many years of valuable service 

In conclusion, I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of thanking all members of our organization 
for their loyal co-operation and service throughout 
the year. 


The report and Accounts were adopted: the 
proposed dividend was approved; the retiring 
Directors, namely, Mr. R. R. G. Cameron. Mr. 


J. A. Watt, Mr. J. S. Baillie, Mr. N. McCallum and 
Mr. R. Newell, were re-elected. The remuneration 
of the Company’s Auditors, Messrs. Price Waterhouse 
& Company, was fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the chair. 





BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 


The 4Ist annual general meeting of Bukit Panjong, 
Limited was held on May 25 in London. Mr. D. F. 
Topham (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit for the year at £26,693 is unfortunately 
somewhat lower than that for the preceding year. 
This is mainly accounted for by the lower crop har- 
vested in what proved to be a most difficult year as 
regards weather conditions. The average price secured 
for our rubber was higher than that for 1959. but 
this gain was largely off-set by the higher rate of ex- 
port duty payable and by the higher rate of wages 
payable under the sliding scale that obtains through- 
out Malaya. As a result, your Board cannot recom- 
mend a higher final dividend than 14d. per stock 
unit, making 124 per cent. for the year. 

Mr. Voin last visited the Estate at the end of 
February. He reports that the growth of our young 
rubber is quite satisfactory and should come into 
tapping at the normal time. The yields of our post- 
war replants now in bearing are increasing satisfac- 
torily. 

We have again to thank our Eastern Agents, 
Messrs. Harper, Gilfillan & Company, Limited, for 
their usual efficient services. 

As from Ist January last Messrs. Harper, Gilfillan 
& Company, Limited have amalgamated their Estate 
Agency business with those of four other Malayan 
firms under the title of Malayan Estate Agencies 
Group Limited, with offices in Kuala Lumpur. In 
effect our Eastern Agency will be continued on ex- 
actly the same lines as in the past, while the wider 
organisation should be to this Company's benefit. 

The report was adopted. 
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the planners, taken their place in the queue with 
other buying agencies, argued about the import- 
ance of their particular order and generally 
lobbied and pulled all the wires known to the 
Soviet bureaucrat. After that they may get their 
application approved, they may get it reduced, 
or they may get nothing at all—according to 
whether the overall plan is working well or 
whether there is a shortfall in sterling earnings at 
that moment. 

Clearly these are conditions of business under 
which no trader would operate from choice. 
Indeed, one of the official Communist explana- 


tions for the increased British interest in trade 
with the Soviet Union is that as we lose our 
captive colonial markets, and as competition for 
markets between the capitalist countries grows 
more savage, we are being forced in desperation 
to turn to the Communist countries. Of course, 
this doctrine fails to take into account the fact 
that the political independence of former colonies, 
at least in Britain’s case, does not mean that our 
economic links with them are broken and that 
often our trade with such countries actually in- 
creases as their purchasing power rises, thanks to 
past British capital investment in their economies. 





COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BOOK PUBLISHERS 


LIMITED 


TREND OF TRADING OUTLINED 


SIR NUTCOMBE HUME’S STATEMENT 





The annual general meeting of Associated Book 
Publishers Limited will be held on June 22 in London. 

The following is the circulated Statement of the 
Chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, K.B.E., M.C.: 

My comments to accompany these Accounts must 
inevitably repeat some of the observations made in 
my letters to Shareholders of 24th March and 27th 
April in connection with the offers then being made 
by Messrs. McGibbon & Kee Ltd., the publishing 
company which was under the control of the late Mr. 
Howard Samuel. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The Consolidated Profit, at £81,784, which included 
approximately £16,000 of an exceptional nature 
accruing from the termination of Chapman & Hall’s 
agency for John Wiley and Sons, Inc. of New York, 
was lower by £10,649 than for 1959. The largest con- 
tributor to the profits of the Group was, in this as in 
earlier years, the former parent company, Methuen 
& Co. Ltd. Methuen’s turnover increased by over 
20% in the year and in the absence of audited ac- 
counts it seemed reasonable to conclude that, despite 
the known fact that the method of stock valuation 
employed by this company bears hardly on profits 
in years of expansion, the net profit would be as high 
as in 1959, When the audited figures became avail- 
able, however, it was clear that stock depreciation had 
absorbed a good deal more of the profit than had 
been expected. Nevertheless the Board did not feel 
justified in changing the system in respect of the 
current year, even though this had been under dis- 
cussion for some months. Any such change requires 
much calculation and very detailed consideration. 

From the Group Profit of £81,784 the Directors 
have appropriated £33,751 for taxation, and after 
providing for the minority interests (£116) there is 
£47,917 (as compared with £50,243 in 1959) available 
for distribution. Preference Dividends amounting to 
£6,877 have already been paid, and the Directors now 
recommend the payment of a Dividend on the Ordin- 
ary Shares at the same rate of 10%, as for the previous 
six years, requiring £15,803 and leaving £25,237 to 
be added to the balance from 1959 (£91,414), making 
a total of £116,651 to be carried forward in the 
accounts of Associated Book Publishers Ltd. and its 
subsidiaries. 

SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 

Taking each Subsidiary separately : 

Methuen’s business showed healthy development 
in almost all departments. The general, academic and 
scientific sections increased substantially. The school- 
book section rose by over 30%, and has doubled since 
1956. The juvenile section, always an important part 
of this company’s business, has been reorganised and 
shows signs of making a bigger contribution in 1961 
and subsequent years. In addition Methuen com- 
menced in the autumn of 1960 the publication of a 


series of ‘University Paperbacks’ which has made an 
excellent siart not only in our home and export 
markets but also in the United States. 

Chapman & Hall's organisation, having been 
adapted for sixty years to the sale not only of its own 
scientific and technical publications but also those of 
a large and expanding American house, has, since the 
withdrawal of the American house in August 1960, to 
be adjusted to depend largely upon its own publica- 
tions; and a year or two must elapse before this com- 
pany can again contribute significantly to the Group's 
profits. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (Publishers) developed well 
during the year. The lively management has acquired 
a number of attractive young authors and in the 
spring of 1961 enjoyed a run of successes. There is 
good reason to expect a larger contribution from this 
company in 1961 and subsequent years. 


THE BRITISH BOOK TRADE 

Publishing today must be viewed in the light of 
certain trends, chief of which is the nature of the 
steadily increasing turnover which the British book 
trade has been enjoying for twenty years. While the 
total figure continues to rise so also does the propor- 
tion of exports to home sgles. In the United Kingdom, 
apart from educational books which are being bought 
in greater quantities because of increased national 
expenditure on education, the significant increase is 
in paperbacks, the proliferation of which is visible 
to everyone. Meanwhile the sales of ordinary books 
te the public in the United Kingdom, after remaining 
virtually static for five years, are beginning to decline. 
The reason is very far from there being diminishing 
readership, for the free borrowing from the public 
libraries rose last year, once again, by 40,000,000, 
which is a bigger increase than ever before. But simul- 
taneously one of the largest chains of commercial 
libraries found itself obliged to announce its decision 
to close down after over a century of operation; and 
it is observable that many retailers dealing in books 
are devoting less—or less attractive—space in their 
shops to books and more or better space to other 
goods. The more probable reason for the sluggishness 
of the home market in ordinary books is the com- 
bined effect of the free libraries and the paperbacks. 
These two activities operate on opposite principles, 
the libraries by relatively small buyings (about £44 
million a year) and vast lendings (440,000,000 last 
year), the paperbacks by large sales at low prices 
and necessarily small lendings. Between them they 
provide a very large part of the country’s reading 
matter. Both are beneficent in themselves, but the 
continued expansion of the library services bears 
hardly on the publisher. 

Once again it is my pleasure to record the good 
work done by our Managing Director and all who 
work under him and to invite shareholders to join 
me in thanking them all. 
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In any case, it is the very opposite of a sign of 
debility in a trading nation to be probing out. 
wards to enlarge existing markets and seek new 
ones. 

Even this urge, though, does not fully explain 
why a considerable section of the cream of 
British industry is putting its money on such a 
relatively dark horse as Anglo-Soviet trade. What 
are firms right across the board, from ICI to 
Cobble Brothers Machinery Co. Ltd. of Black. 
burn, hoping for? The variety of answers given 
to this question is almost as great as the number 
of stands at the Trade Fair. The Big Five banks 
and the groupings such as the Iron and Steel 
Federation may feel that it is a matter of prestige: 
the giant concerns and consortia such as AEI, 
Distillers, Hawker-Siddeley, Vickers or Rustyfa 
are in it because there is no market in the world 
in which they can afford to be absent: the large 
and medium engineering, electrical, chemical or 
electronic firms with a first-class specialised pro- 
duct may scent a thumping order which could 
give them the edge over their less adventurous 
competitors—and some may be just out for pot- 
luck. 

It is also an undoubted fact that the very un- 
familiarity and difficulty in trading with the 
Soviet Union can give an enviable cachet to any 
firm which manages to land a Russian order. In 
all these reasons there seems to be a common 
factor at the back of the minds of all the partici- 
pants in what is an unusually vigorous and costly 
piece of British sales promotion. This common 
factor is a feeling that the Soviet giant, having 
spent forty-odd years forging the tools to 
make his own living, is on the point of becoming 
rich enough and hungry enough to be an 
extremely worthwhile customer for British 
goods. We know that those 200 million are going 
to need a lot of things that they don’t make or 
that we can make better. So, they say, let’s get a 
foot in the door even if it hurts, and be one of 
the first on the escalator for a change instead 
of puffing along behind the Germans, the Ameri- 
cans and the Japanese. 

Whether bigger and better business with the 
Soviet Union will result depends partly on their 
efforts and partly on the trade talks which have 
just started between the two governments. Mr. 
Maudling, President of the Board of Trade, came 
to Moscow to open the Trade Fair, but he came 
primarily to conduct preliminary negotiations for 
the annual revision of the five-year Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Treaty. At the time of writing it seems 
that the talks have started well and that the 
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Russians are in earnest about expanding trade. 
Both sides have agreed at the preliminary meet- 
ings that restrictions to trade should be removed 
and the Soviets have made little more than a 
perfunctory reference to the strategic embargo 
list: it seems clear that this is little more than a 
propaganda debating point, since they are now 
concerned with more pressing problems. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


EFORE he left the Treasury for the new 
B Ministry of Technical Aid Sir Edward Boyle 
might well have given some technical aid to the 
gilt-edged market. Instead, he gave only false 
promises, having told the Commons that the 
market could face the months ahead with more 
confidence. After a modest rally on these encour- 
aging words the market has, in fact, sunk to new 
low levels, War Loan touching 554 to yield 6.3 
per cent. Certainly, it has had to put up with a 
succession of new loans—from Birmingham, 
Stirling, Glasgow and New Zealand (the last a 
6 per cent. at 984)—but the main trouble has 
been the weakness in sterling, which adversely 
affects sentiment and gives rise to fears about 
Bank rate being advanced. Why, then, was the 
Government broker instructed to unload stock 
on the gilt-edged market when the post-Budget 
rally took place? Why did he not allow the 
market to recover then and why does he not 
steady it now that it is depressed? No one can 
understand the Treasury interest in making 
equities so preferable to bonds. 


The Move into Equities 

The suspicion grows that some trustees are 
anticipating the new Trustee Act and are already 
selling gilt-edged to buy equities. This may 
explain the constant stream of small selling in 
that market. The move into equities is thus gain- 
ing strength regardless of the less favourable 
prospect for industrial company reports, of which 
the chairman of ICI and of GUEST KEEN have 
lately been warning us. The organisation of a 
local authority unit trust, under expert guidance, 
is evidence that the passing of the Trustee Bill 
will bring another wave of buying. To this 
will be added that of the new unit trust being 
formed for some prominent trade unions. The 
Stock Exchange, in publishing its annual statistics 
at this opportune time, will hasten this rush into 
equities. In the year to March, 1961, equity 
shares showed an increase of £4,900 million 
(nearly 20 per cent), the total now being valued 
at almost £30,000 million. This overstates the 
actual appreciation, for allowance must be made 
for new capital issues for cash which amounted 
in the year to some hundreds of millions. (I hope 
the Stock Exchange will in future give the details 
of new issues by types of securities.) Perhaps a 
10 per cent. appreciation for equities in 1960-61 
is nearer the mark, but this is quite sufficient to 
encourage private trustees, local authorities, trade 
unions and all to jump into equities as soon as 
they have the power without waiting for the 
market setback which would inevitably come 
With a few more bad industrial reports. 


‘Trustee’ Equities 

Trustee equity buying will probably be directed 
mainly into bank, insurance, investment trust and 
store shares (and possibly breweries). Bank shares 
seem relatively high, but I would recommend 
BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, which is 
making an issue of one-in-four at 40s. No fore- 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS 


LIMITED 


TURNOVER EXCEEDS £ 250,000,000 


EXTENSIVE MODERNISATION AND EXPANSION 


THE annual general meeting of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds, Ltd., will be held on June 22 at 
Birmingham, 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr. K. S. Peacock :— 

Turnover in 1960 for the first time exceeded £250 
millions and was over £31 millions up on 1959, 
reflecting a high rate of activity in most of our works. 
The greater volume enabled the Group overall to 
improve slightly on the rate of profit to turnover of 
12% achieved in 1959 and resulted in an increase of 
£5 millions in the surplus on trading to a new record 
of £31.6 millions. The high rate of activity was, 
however, mainly in the first nine months of the year. 

In my letter of 26th November 1960 to Ordinary 
Stockholders announcing the rights issue of 
6,582,011 new Ordinary Shares, to which fuller 
reference is made in the Report of the Directors, | 
told you that the Board had declared an interim 
ordinary dividend of 5%, less tax, from the trading 
profits of 1960 and, in addition, a special non- 
recurring dividend of 24%, not subject to tax, from 
profits on the realisation of quoted investments. 
Both these dividends were paid on 3lst December 
1960 on the amount of Ordinary Stock existing 
before the rights issue. 


DIVIDEND 


I also said that the Board intended to recommend 
a final dividend at the rate of 10°, less tax, payable 
on the Ordinary Share Capital increased by the 
rights issue. This view was based on the expectation 
that the profit, before tax and exceptional items, 
would be not less than £29 millions; this figure was 
estimated conservatively and in the event the actual 
profit was £30.8 millions. After taxation the net 
profit was £15,194,929, before exceptional items, an 
increase of £2,183,000 over 1959 which itself was 
£1,769,000 up on 1958. 

The Board feel justified in recommending a final 
Ordinary dividend of 11%. less tax. for 1960, 
payable on the Share Capital increased by the rights 
issue. This will amount to £3.104.241 compared 
with £27.418.889 for the final dividend of 10%. less 
tax, paid for 1959 on the Share Capital then in issue. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The decrease in capital expenditure in 1960 to 
slightly below the expected level of £18,000,000 was 
accounted for by the expansion schemes at the three 
steel works being temporarily slowed down to permit 
various alterations and additions in plans arising out 
of important technical developments taking place with 
great rapidity in the steel industry. Those alterations 
and additions together with increases in the costs of 
construction make it appear likely that the total of 
approximately £20,000,000 to be spent on major 
schemes in the steel works over the five years 1960 
to 1964, to which I referred last year, may well be in 
fact of the order of £28,000.000. 

The Board during 1960 continued to approve sub- 
stantial schemes of modernisation, and in certain 
cases expansion, at other works so that at the end 
of the year specific sanctions outstanding for the 
Group as a whole amounted to £26,000.000 compared 
with £18,600,000 outstanding at the end of 1959. In 
addition there is about £16,000,000 out of the 
£28,000,000 overall total for the steel works, for 
which the Board had not given detailed approval 
at 3lst December 1960. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


A few words about the future. Firstly the short 
term. In certain directions we have experienced a 
continuance into the current year of the decline in 
trading conditions which began in the latter part of 
1960. Now, however, conditions appear to be on a 
slightly improving level although we do not expect the 
year 1961 to match the record profits of 1960. Apart 
from the question of volume of business, we are 
finding increasing difficulty in maintaining our profit 
margins due to substantially increased costs arising 
from increases in the price of coal, fuel oil, higher 
wages and local rates, etc. 

Secondly, taking the long term view it will be 
difficult in the present decade to maintain the rate 
of growth achieved in the ten years to 1960. Our 
sales in the home market and as exports from the 
United Kingdom will be subject to strong competitive 
influences from the Common Market countries and 
elsewhere, notably Japan. It must be stressed that 
most of our products do not go direct to the 
consumer but to the works of customers who 
embody them in products sold to consumers; conse- 
quently our turnover and our profit margins do not 
depend only on our own efforts and efficiency but 
quite largely on the success of our customers in 
themselves maintaining their trade and their own 
profit margins in the face of ever increasing world 
competition. 

GROUP EXPORTS 

Exports have been a major pre-occupation of the 
Group during the past year. We are indirect 
exporters on a large scale, as well as direct exporters— 
that is, we supply components for assembly into 
finished products exported by other industries, for 
example motor vehicles, as well as exporting our own 
products direct. In both capacities we are especially 
concerned over the continued exclusion of the 
United Kingdom from the European Economic 
Community. 

I believe that a reason for our national inability 
in recent years to achieve a better export performance 
is to be found in the Government's stop-and-go 
attitude towards industrial investment. Repeatedly in 
post-war years the Government has tried to 
encourage exports by taking measures to restrict 
home demand. In the short term such measures may 
indeed have a beneficial effect on exports in that 
industry faced with a falling home demand is forced 
to export more in order to keep capacity fully 
employed. The long term result, however, must be 
to diminish investment and therefore to limit the 
capacity available to accommodate both a rising 
home demand and a large volume of exports. What 
is helpful to exports in the short term is thus 
inimical to them in the long term. 

What is needed is a steadier attitude by Govern- 
ment towards capital investment and the acceptance 
of industrial growth as an objective of first priority. 
It will have to seen whether or not the 
Government’s new powers to regulate the economy 
between annual budgets will in practice contribute 
to a smoother growth of investment. British industry 
must strive to keep abreast of its competitors 
abroad and, to a large extent, this must depend 
upon the scale of capital investment in improving 
techniques with a view to increasing productivity and 
lowering costs. On the other hand it is the respon- 
sibility of the Government to keep the country’s 
finances in order by a rigid control of Government 
expenditure and avoidance of recurrent crises on 
balance of payments. 
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cast is given of the dividend to be paid on the 
increased capital, but the market is going for the 
maintenance of the present 10s., and if this 
proves correct, as I suspect, the yield at the 
current price (ex rights) of 50s. would be 4 per 
cent. It is a long time since this bank equity 
could be bought on such a reasonable basis. Of 
insurance shares I have lately recommended 
EAGLE STAR and GENERAL ACCIDENT (still worth 
buying) and of investment trusts SECURITIES 
TRUST OF SCOTLAND and GLose. Of store shares 
MONTAGUE BURTON ‘A’ and TIMES FURNISHING are 
my choice, and of beer shares I still recom- 
mend WATNEY MANN at 97s. 6d. to yield 
3.7 per cent. on the twice-covered 18 per cent. 
dividend. With 5,100 licensed houses Watney 
is second only to the great IND COOPE, 
TETLEY, ANSELL merger. It retains 51 per cent. 
in its property company and it is intending to 
go ahead with its chain of ‘motels.’ It is clearly a 
dynamic brewery. 


Hawker Siddeley 

A high-yielding industrial equity with a divi- 
dend twice covered is rare, but this seems assured 
by HAWKER SIDDELEY. It is not easy to compare 
its results for the seventeen months to December, 
1960 (which included the profits of De Havilland, 
Blackburn and Folland), with the previous twelve 
months prior to these acquisitions, but it appears 
that the parent’s trading profit in the UK in- 
creased by 18 per cent., while its Canadian sub- 
sidiary made a loss. Earnings on the equity for 
the seventeen months amounted to about 32 per 
cent. to cover the 15 per cent. dividend over 
twice. The annual rate, it is hoped, will be 
rounded off to 11 per cent. so that at 32s. the 
shares would yield 6.65 per cent. 








Company Notes 


rk. G. E. LIARDET, chairman and managing 
M director of Simms Motor and Zlectronics, 
gives a full report with the accounts for 1960 
which are detailed, and are accompanied by 
coloured illustrations of the subsidiary com- 
panies and their many products. He points out 
that over the last decade the price of imported 
manufactured goods has fallen by about 5 per 
cent., whereas our export prices have risen by 
15 per cent. This year the company will be 
making a considerable capital investment which 
will undoubtedly produce benefits in the future. 
In fact they have just announced a one-for-six 
rights issue at 21s. 6d.; ten months ago there was 
a one-for-five rights issue at 10s. This new issue 
will produce just over £2 million. The future 
looks bright for this dynamic company which 
last year secured a large contract for the supply 
of complete fuel-injection equipment from Fords 
in the US. All in all, shareholders have reason to 
be very satisfied with their board of directors 
and will no doubt be eager to increase their stake 
oy the rights issue in an investment which has 
such good prospects for the future. Assuming the 
maintenance of the 174 per cent. dividend on the 
increased capital, the 5s. ordinary shares at 
30s. will yield 2.9 per cent. 

A report from Mr, J. I. Murray, chairman of 
Gill and Duffus, produce merchants, appeared in 
last week’s issue. This well-managed company 
was made public in 1949 and has always followed 
a conservative dividend policy, The very nature 
of their business makes it necessary for them to 
employ large bank loans at the beginning and 
end of each year, but as the company’s own 
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resources are built up, the chairman points out, 
the need for bank loans will diminish. It jis 
encouraging for the future to know that a satis- 
factory agreement has now been reached with the 
Ghana Government for the supply of cocoa 
beans which should keep the West African Mills 
at Takoradi fully employed. It is interesting to 
know that the company’s new automatic plant 
for shelling cashew nuts for the extraction of the 
valuable liquid contained in the shells is now in 
Operation. The gross trading profit for 1960 
increased by £90,232, and the net profit was 
£363,690. It is proposed to make a scrip issue of 
one-for-four shares and the directors anticipate 
(as the current year has started well) being able 
to maintain the dividend of 27} per cent. on the 
increased capital. The dividend is 2.3 times 
covered and the 5s. ordinary shares at 20s. 9d, 
give the useful yield of 8.5 per cent. 

A. J. Wait (Holdings) have had another record 
year with a trading profit of £168,682 against 
£137,214, and a net profit of £85,118 for the year 
ended February 28, 1961. This excellent result 
was achieved in spite of the atrociously wet sum- 
mer which delayed all building operations. The 
balance sheet shows bank loans and overdrafts 
at the high figure of £966,062, but the chairman, 
Mr. H. A. Crowe, points out that the group owns 
more land than ever before and, taking this at 


cost, the value would almost equal the total 
loans or, if sold without development, would 
realise a substantial profit. The company should 


be able to look forward to a busy year, as the 
board, under their active managing director, Mr. 
Arthur Wait, has considerable plans for further 
expansion of the company’s interests. The well- 
covered dividend of 174 per cent. leaves room 
for a further increase as profits expand. The Is. 
ordinary shares at 5s. yield 3.6 per cent. 

















The Sunday Times announces an exciting extension of its serial features 





prepared version. 





Love and Poltities 


A brilliant and tantalising novel by 
MAURICE EDELMAN, M.P. 


@ Under the title of THE MINISTER, Mr. Edelman, perhaps the foremost living exponent of the English 
political novel, has written a remarkable story, which the Sunday Times will serialise in a specially 


It presents a most intimate picture of Westminster and Whitehall, set against riots in Africa, a Govern- 


ment crisis, scandalous private affairs and wrecked private lives. 
struggle for power in which the women play their decisive parts. 


The first long episode appears next Sunday, exclusively in the 


SUNDAY TIMES 


Underlying it all is the continual bitter 
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Roundabout 





Snap-Happy 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THERE are people who 
take photographs for the 
sake of taking photo- 
graphs and people who 
take photographs for the 
sake of taking Baby; and 
the gulf between them is 
so great that it is a won- 
der they even use the 
same instruments. But 
they presumably must, 
or the photographic 
trade would never flour- 
ish as it does: certainly not to the extent revealed 
jn the Photo Fair at Olympia this week. 

There were several new toys on display. One, 
demonstrated by a young man so keen he kept 
knocking bits of it off in his excitement, is a small 
box that produces a print from a negative in a 
matter of seconds, in ordinary room lighting; a 
device for developing a negative as easily is to 
be appended soon. The complete range, presum- 
ably, will add up to the same effect as the 
Polaroid camera now being introduced from 
America: in other words, instant photography. 
This seems likely to have a more crushing effect 
on picnics even than transistor radios, since 
things are bad enough when Father thinks he has 
got a good picture and consequently stops. 

One woman I talked to was very scornful 
about this instant positive. “They had direct posi- 
tives a hundred years ago,’ she said. ‘The trouble 
was to get a negative, so that you could get 
several prints and enlargements. You don’t have 
a negative with Polaroids either.’ She was a per- 
trait photographer but female photomaniacs 
seem to be fewer (whether it is the darkroom 
hazards that keep them off or a natural repug- 
nance for machinery I don’t know) and most of 
those there had the beaten, enduring look of 
non-golfing wives on the seventeenth tee. 

There were, however, models. Four of them, 
at least, provided the raw material of photo- 
graphic contests: two were even on a fake 
beach complete with real sand, real lobster pots 
(empty) and red bathing dresses (full). The men 
were milling ten deep to get their shot at them, 
and one, a photographic chemist, suggested un- 
kindly that this was half the attraction of photo- 
graphy: ‘There wouldn't be three people there if 
it was a man posing,’ he said. 

li seems a pity they could not provide the sub- 
jects one always wishes one could catch with 
a camera: an old woman eating or fat men 
falling from a height, or breaking glass. 

For those whose primary interest is photo- 
graphy—or even photographic equipment (one 
coach-driver I spoke to had £300 worth of, as 
he admitted, not vitally necessary equipment) 
the question of what to take becomes more 
crucial every year, as more subjects get used up 
(all right for the family snaps, since the children, 
after all, are revised annually). 
the subjects of good photography are by now as 
classifiable as postal districts. 


b ee 





There is, for | 


Nine-tenths of | 


example, the tourist one, subdivided into yodel- 
ling peasantry, coastlines, goats at dawn and the 
Eiffel Tower. There is the strictly amateur one, 
beaches, babies, bikinis and cats—usually taken 
from the front as cats have no profiles. There 
is the industrial, the early Picture Post documen- 
tary one: smoking chimneys and flying sparks. 
There is the other Picture Post speciality, nudes 
(preferably garnished with sardonic captions to 
show you have a mind above that sort of thing). 
The Picture Post type of photography having 
made the most of just about every subject there 
is, there is little now between the news photo- 
graph that depends on actually being there when 
the balloon bursts, and deliberately constructed 
photography that is more art than nature. 
Looking for subjects is not the worry of the 
other sort of photographer: those whose primary 
aim is to provide a record of a given blissful 
moment—even to the extent of seeing no views 
except through the view-finder. You can now get 
colour transparencies ready made of pretty well 
every place anyone is likely to visit, and they 
pose rather the same problem as Night Tan: if 
people have come to think of a holiday mainly 
as a provider of colour slides and a suntan, why, 
if you can get both at home, bother with the 
holiday? It could be argued, of course, that 
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buying the mementoes before you leave home 
leaves you free actually to enjoy the holi- 
day. Presumably in other times people tried 
to record the passing moment by sketching or 
scribbling in laborious diaries; but these things 
can never have prevented them ever having the 
moment to the extent that photography does. 
One thinks of the Player's advertisements as a 
moment enshrined, if spoiled by too much 
smoking: but the couple certainly werent taking 
photographs themselves. 

Nor is it only in the taking that photography 
can become a blight: once taken, they have to 
be shown—especially if they are cinematic. They 
are amusing around the family and quite deadly 
to anyone else, but one cannot just let them 
languish if all that care has gone into the taking 
of them. There is now a new device for attach- 
ing a cine-recorded synchronised soundtrack to 
a cinefilm, which would at least enable one to 
settle everyone in their chairs, turn the lights out 
and let the machine do all the work; but even that 
is no help if you are the audience. 

However, I have a solution. On the analogy 
of Mother's Day, why do we not isolate, purge 
and get rid of the photographic emotion once 
a year by having a Photographic Day? Every- 
body would photograph everybody photograph- 
ing everybody else; there would be a showing 
day a few weeks further on, with people going 
around First Viewing like New Year. We could 
make a camera look as out of place at any other 
time as a Christmas tree in June; and then we 
could go back to living life instead of just taking 
a — of it. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 





SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


Share Capital— 
Authorised 
Less: Held in reserve 


3,400,000 shares of 50c. each 
$49,005 shares of 50c. each 


Issued 


Share Premium 
Revenue Reserves — 
Investment 
Exploration 
Gratuities 
Profit and Loss Account 


2,850,995 shares of 50c. each, fully paid. ... 


R 
1,700,000 
274,502 





1,425,498 
4 338,790 


13,782,844 
464,437 
120,000 
857,353 
— 15,224,634 





20,988,922 


PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 


INVESTMENTS— 


Quoted shares, etc. 
written off, but in no case above Stock Exch inge value 
Unquoted shares, ete.. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings R1,018,295, Loans and Current Accounts R209,346 
FIXED ASSETS— 


Trade Investments, at cost 
Freehold properties, etc. 
Furniture. plant, vehicles, aircraft, etc. 


CURRENT ASSETS— 


. Stock Exchange value—R29,183,270. Investments are valued at cost, 


at cost or Directors’ valuation whichever is ; the lower 


less amounts 
ose ; 18,422,898 
900,572 
—— 19,323,470 


1,227,641 


425 

5,822 

8, 382 
- 109.629 


Stores R32,382, Loans R398,132. Debtors and payments in advance R157,196. Dividends receivable R786,85! 


Cash deposits, fixed and on call R915,363. Cash at Bankers and in hand R167, 


7,374 ‘ one 2,457,298 








Deduct; LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— ; : 
Creditors R1,107,693. Shareholders— Dividends R935,697. Provision for claims in respect of forfeited 

dividends R85,726 ae wee see ane ons iia se vin ; ‘ cae 2,129,116 
-- 328,182 
"30.988.922 

EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
R 

PROFIT 2,653,297 
BAL ANC E OF ‘PROFIT AND L OSS ACC “OL NTF at 3st December, 1959 864,652 
3,517,943 

Deduct: Dividends— Nos. 114 and 115 each of 30c. per share 1,710,596 

Transfer to Investment Reserve 250,000 

Transfer to Exploration Reserve 700,000 
———_ 2,660,596 
857,353 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 31st December, 1960 


In terms of the Decimal Coinage Act, 


1959, of the Union of South Africa, decimal coinage was 


adopted in the Union with effect frons 


14th February, 1961, the rate of conversion being one pound equals two R omg | ie. £1 —R2. 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A 


. Moir & Co., 4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2 
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Consuming Interest 





Kippers 


By 


KipPeRS have come up 
in the world From being 
f poor man’s food, smoked 
herrings have achieved 
(via the Edwardian 
breakfast table and top 
people's fishmongers) the 
ultimate gastronomic dis- 
tinction—a place in the 
frozen food cabinet. Stiff 
little fillets of kipper keep 
chilly company with rigid 
rounds of pizza syrupy 
sugared sirawberries and those tasteless rubbery 
morse!s known as scampi—and they survive the 
experience almost unscathed, unlike their more 
pretentious companions 

Fillets come in three guises. Frozen (needing 
al least two hours to thaw out), defrosted (saltier 
and more perishable, but ready for use), and 
sealed (smell and all) with a pat of butter into a 
waterproof bag (also quick-frozen). | have found 
all processed kippers to be slightly saltier than 
those bought fresh from the fishmonger’s slab, 
but only the defrosted fillets actually need to be 
steeped in water to remove the salt. 

In the last few weeks I have tried quick-frozen 
kippers by Ross, Birds Eye and Carnation (the 
milk people). All three come in 8 oz. packs and 
all cost 2s. 2d. each (coincidence or price ring?). 
My Oscar goes to Ross for their oak-smoked fish, 
small, plump and mild. Between the other two 
makes I found little to choose, except that the 
Carnation kippers seemed rather skinny. 

Incidentally, the almost identical flavour of 
the kippers in the Birds Eye packet (filleted and 
frozen) and the so-called fresh kippers en the 
Mac Fisheries slab (whole and defrosted) is not 
just a coincidence. Mac Fisheries and Birds Eye 
are Unilever brothers beneath the skin and un- 
coubtedly they go fishing and freezing together. 

Kipper in a bag is a winner with the eat-live- 
and-sleep-in-one-room brigade, and they are 
made to measure for anyone who likes kippers 
to eat—but not to smell; for the frantically busy 
or the frankly lazy. The bag goes into boiling 
water and you don’t even have to wait for the 
fish to defreeze. No smell, no debris and no 
kippery pan to clean. One person could sup (or 
two breakfast) on the Is. 7d. packets put up by 
Eskimo or Sutton’s. My only complaint about 
envelope kippers is the impermanence of the 
paint on the packet. One has to scour the sauce- 
pan in order to remove stray bits of dye. 

Frozen kippers are for people in a hurry, not 
for the kipper connoisseur, for whom the heresy 
of freezing a kipper is only slightly less heinous 
than the heresy of dyeing it. 

The Isle of Man is the only place in the British 
Isles where it is against the law to colour kippers 
artificially. Manx kippers and sherry- 
coloured. are processed simply with salt and 
smoke. In season from July to October, they are 
almost unobtainable in southern England. How- 
ever, Selfridges stock them, and for the most 





small 


LESLIE ADRIAN 


charming of old-fashioned reasons: the chair- 
man likes his kippers undyed. Unfortunately 
most of their customers are less discriminating. 
Painted kippers from Scotland (and elsewhere) 
are preferred to the pale smoked herring from 
the Isle of Man. 

Kippers can be sent direct from Douglas (write 
to G. Devereau and Sons, 78 Strand Street), but 
six pairs is usually a minimum order. One word 
of warning here. Manx Kippers must not be con- 
fused with the inferior Isle of Man Kippers. 

The Manx season is short, but for most of the 
year Londoners can buy large undyed herrings, 
kippered on the premises, at Hamburgers (1 
Brewer Street, Wl: GERrard 7119). As their 
supplies are erratic, it is wise to ring before 
making a special journey to Soho. Delicious small 
kippers, lightly dyed and oak-smoked, are sold 
by Jackson of Piccadilly (and Wigmore Street) 
for only 8d. a pair—a wonderfully cheap feast. 

* 

War has broken out in the credit card business. 
From now onwards, in any of 1,500 hotels and 
restaurants around the country, you may find 
yourself being invited to apply for a BHR credit 
card so that you may simply show the card and 
sign the bill. BHR is a new company and is a 
reply on behalf of the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry to the two main existing credit card com- 
panies, CCF and Finders, which are paid a com- 
mission of 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. by any 
establishment giving credit on their cards. BHR 
charges no commission and makes it very clear 
that any establishment which accepts BHR cards 
must not accept any other company’s cards. 

As far as you and I are concerned, this is just 
another credit card allowing us to eat and sleep 
now and pay later. BHR is trying to make sure 
that hotel keepers and restaurant owners don’t 
have to pay a commission to companies run by 
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what it calls ‘outside finance.” If any commission 
has to be paid on credit cards, the industry wants 
the public to pay it. !f you join BHR you will be 
doing just that: the annual subscription is four 
guineas—more than the subscription to either 
CCF or Finders 

I suggest you pay cash. [hat way, you might 
even get a discount 

* 

My apologies: things have changed at the 
Savoy Turkish Baths in Jermyn Street. The 
nightly rate is 2ls., not 15s, and they expect you 
to leave at about nine the next day. Good value, 
even at that. 


Postscript oe 


THE ‘Exhibition of 
British Journalism’ at the 
Bethnal Green Museum 
may well fascinate those 
who read 
but it sadly deflates those 
who write them. For this 
exhibition 


newspapers, 


is an 


con- 
cerned more with jour- 
nals than with journal- 


ists. There are first issues 
of the Daily Universal 
Register (1785—soon to 
become the Times), the Scotsman (1817), the 
Daily News (1846), the Lady (1885, when its staff 
consisted of nineteen men and never a woman), 
the Daily Mail (1896), the Daily Express (1900), 
the Daily Mirror (1903), the Daily Herald (1912), 
and the Sunday Telegraph (only the other day); 
there are copies of Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday, 
the Pink ’Un, and Home Chat, but the only 
journalists whose portraits are on view are 
Barnes, Delane, de Blowitz and William Howard 
Russell, all of the Times, and all long dead. No 
portrait of John Wilkes or of Cobbett, of C. P. 
Scott or of Edgar Wallace; nothing to recall the 
foreign correspondents of between the wars— 
men like Ebbutt and Gedye, also of the 7imes, 
who were so much wiser and honester than their 








‘It's as | said, Mildred: Europeans have no sense of time. 
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— a few facts about 


1961 


STILL ANOTHER 


GEORGE S. MAY ACHIEVEMENT: 


On I2th February, 1960 


at S.M R ™ 
lied Mr. Cec LW 0 
1 
au i uy 
ofa 1 § 
ent ep ¢ 
of < S Ana 
' 
ay 


On 23rd February. 1960 


the George S.M \ iy n- 
pleted his task, in 





client thereupon employed the 
George S. May Management Ser- 
vices Department to work out the 


details, 


On 9t& March, 1960 


the George S. May Statt Pxecu- 
taves*** completed their work 
after having carried out their re- 


eommendations, 


On 22ad March, 1961 
the George S. May client declared 
shat after the completion of our 
work he had obtained the 
following preliminary benefits: 
A Gross Profit of 10*/. 
A Steadily Increasing 
Turnover 
System Works Smoothly 
and Effectively 
Ikead for yourself what Mr. Walls 


has tosay further about our work, 





With goud reason, the Management of the CEDRIC WALLS CATERING COMPANY LIMITED, Birmingham, points to the 
fact that their business was taken over during a time when it was in a very difficult, a nearly hopeless situation. Straining every 
nerve and, of course, investing some capital, a base was created to make the way free for a new start. But then the moment 


came about when they were convinced: New 
was ordered to help by word and deed 


experts ought to be consulted! And so the George S. May International Company 
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* A George S. May Representative 


s trained to present facts about the advantages to businessmen of 


the 


George S. May services. He offers a prospective client a preliminary survey 


at a tee so non 


background entitles him to be accepted by Management on it: owr 


** A Geo 


rge S. May Analyst 
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that it actually covers but a portion of the costs 





His 


*** A George S. May Staff Executive 


of the Management Services Depart: as a wid 
business experience with intimate knowledge and 
special training in a particular phase of Management 
Services. Thus he is well qualitied t provide prac cal 


solutions to business prol 
duce and sel] more at the lowest possi 
the highest possible return. Every pha work 


is discussed thoroughly wit! 





are put into effect 
detailing all actions 


plete control over ¢ 


Since 1925 the George S. May Organization has served more than 120,000 businessmen in 


many countries. You also can profit from our knowledge and experience! Let us tell you how! 














ARISTON, TURNER 345 


GEORGE S. MAY INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 6.B. 





Further companies of the George & May Organization at 


VILLIFRS HOUSE - 41, STRAND - LONDON W.C. 2+ TEL: WHITEHALL 3171 (9 LINES) - TELEN: 25310 - CABLES: GLOS 


MAY 


CHICAGO . NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO . MONTREAL . BRUSSELS - DUSSELDORF - MILAN - PARIS - ROTTERDAM - VIENNA - ZUG 
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editor and the politicians he dined with; nothing 
to commemorate the correspondents killed in the 
last war or in Korea, whose names are already 
forgotten by their readers, if not by their col- 
leagues, their garlands briefer than a girl’s. 

There are few stories shown for their own sake, 
though there is a copy of the Daily Mail that was 
printed in gold for the Diamond Jubilee, with a 
piece from the golden boy war-reporter, G. W. 
Steevens, that begins, ‘The Queen’s procession 
has passed. It is over, and we are all the richer 
and all the better for it. We have seen a sight the 
like of which no eye has seen since the world 
began. ’ Clearly, a ‘Gee, gosh!” rather than 
an ‘Aw, nuts’ sort of journalist—a sort that has 
survived in greater numbers than that of William 
Howard Russell. 

* 

Good writing alone no longer keeps a news- 
paper alive: that was proved once and for all 
when it was the Morning Post that died and the 
Daily Telegraph that stayed alive. (I could not 
find a single reference to the Morning Post in the 
exhibition, but I remember that there were tears 
in the eyes of a Manchester Guardian \eader- 
writer on the night it died: it was the only other 
paper he respected.) But good writing helps: how 
else would the Guardian flourish? Not by its 
news coverage, certainly. And not because its 
heart is in the right place: look at the News 


become no longer a matter either of good writing 
or of determined fact-finding, but of gimmicks, 
magic-carpeting (which is how we used to 
describe, during the war, the practice of some 
of the flasher Alfs of datelining stories from 
places we hadn’t yet got to) and of wiping the 
other fellow’s eye—not to impress the reader, 
who doesn’t even notice, let alone care, but the 
editor and, more important still, the manage- 
ment. A bright young man told me loftily the 
other day that Alan Moorehead wouldn’t keep 
his place on the Daily Express in these days: I 
can well believe but it is a criticism of the 
Express, not of Moorehead. 

There ought to have been a place in the 
Bethnal Green Museum for the ‘Letter from New 
York’ in this month’s Encounter, by Murray 
Kimpton, of the New York Post, with its chilly 
reference to the Express, the Mail and the Tele- 
graph, and its story of how he and a British 
newspaperman were sent to cover a school 
integration story in Clay, Kentucky. ‘M, who has 
energy, got there an hour before me, was met by 
a group of mountaineers with shotguns and 
ordered out of town. He left without argument, 
having made his point, which was to telegraph the 
Governor that he had been brutally treated and 
the Daily Z that he was almost hospitalised. I 
arrived later, met the same group of anxious 
citizens and persuaded them to let me stay. 
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themselves constitute a story. Anyway, I was 
having a cup of coffee with the mayor when | 
decided to call my desk in New York. The editor 
asked where I was: I said Clay; and he asked at 
once in tones of indignation why I hadn't been 
thrown out of town. M’s martyrdom had led the 
evening papers.’ 


* 
Good, old-fashioned journalists still abound, 
though, in Rumania, as I observe from the 


Rumanian News Agency’s account in English of 
the celebrations of the Rumanian Communist 
Party’s fortieth anniversary. We bourgeois jackals 
of Wall Street would be hard put to it to distin- 
guish, as they distinguish, in the course of one 
speech, between Applause; Long Applause; Strong 


Applause; Long and Strong Applause; Stormy 
Applause; Enthusiastic Applause; Strong Pro- 


longed Applause; Loud Prolonged Applause; 
Enthusiastic and Repeated Applause; Strong and 
Loud Applause—Ovations; and Enthusiastic Re- 
peated and Prolonged Applause—Ovations. I have 
left out one or two minor variations on the theme, 
and am so impressed by the keen ears and precise 
vocabulary of my Rumanian colleagues that I 
accept without reserve their assurance that at 
the end of Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech, 
everyone was on his feet, crying, ‘Long live the 
Rumanian Workers’ Party and its Central Com- 
mittee, headed by Comrade Gheorghe Gheorghiu- 



























Chronicle. But elsewhere, among too many brash _ It has always been my view—unshared by M Dej!* I can just hear them. In Rumanian, too 
young men on too many popular papers, it has that the vicissitudes of covering a story do not CYRIL RAY 
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on ior ipubie conscientious woman 
Good English, Typing and Figure work essen- 
i Sta me and deta sreer. Box 
Hil 
PERSONAL 
ACE 3 ‘ ) n 
md i « and 
, h Wher 10s. p.a. St m to 
Advisury Centre tor I cation 14, 14 
Buck ham Stree London, W.C 
CANCER PATIENT 1093. Young Man (28) 
hose wife is expecting her fourth child, is too 
ink r ruical t 4imMer ind prospects are 
r indeed. Recem!y rehoused by the Coun 
¢ im n new beddin and 
thin Ca < hely Old Je v 
et viadlv u ed Ma xietv for Cance 
Relic 47 Victoria rect. London. S.W.1 
CONSULTANT tk ervous conditions, habits 
ind personal problems ilitied in psy cholog 
ind hypno Wr for af niment. R. K 
Brian. MBHA 19 Wiemore St Wil. or 
phone L ANeham 4245 
FLORENCE. lop nz ot beau il old palazzo 
TOLET i-September. Large urd roof 
race S$. Mod. Cons.: 20 p.w 
or IS tor wer period Inc. excellent maid 
Teleph NEWICK 336 or Box No. 8118 
KINSEY REPORT the Human Female and 
he Human Ma “nt on by post rite or call 
our Pr List nd Literature on 
Fa P I i 4 Wardour Street 
i 1, WI DX 
LET LS TURN i vold into ‘Brass’ to 
elp refusees: £10,000 already raised trom old 
p e an atches 
] fen trom 
smMeras indies Send 
GIFT AID po 
Famine R f 17 Bro 
OLDER MEN AND WOMEN find office 
employment hrough STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand. W.C.2 (almost facing 
Charing Cross Str TEM 6644 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIFHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
IREATMENT 
Discussed in the Nationa! Press 


Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
race, London, W 2 
404] 


Westhourne Ter 
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PERSONA! ASSISTANI 
Rezistrar. Roval College 
( eze House. 29 
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PLUTOCRAT. No longer bloated. wants to 
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POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 

ope. Citizen Book Ss 20 Alexandra St 


Southend, Es 
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TOUCH TYPING taucht priva n 

Aven or Imperia Olivet! Olvn 
Teachtype ( 1S) Marchn Ss 

TER 6678 

SCHIZOPHRENIA, mo € vie of all men 
al illmesses, attacks one in a hundred. It i 
vita mportant that more people understand 
ind help. Take the first step bv sending fo 
he Mental Health Research Fund pamphlet 


Schizophenia (free) he MENTAI 


Dept. 1 


NATIONAL APPEAI 1, & Wimpole 

Street. London. W.1 

STORY WRITING PAYS. Profit from Ne 

Sales o fee tition m every kind of sale 

ible storyv-writing Fa » follow modern 
Ve Free monevy-earning 


writing text- 


Free valuable 
1 FREE booklet ““How to 
, . Nr o 








ul Storyv-Writer ept 

of ction-writing Science 

london, E.C.4 
YOU FIGHT PREJUDICE, born of ignorance 
wherever vou find For preji stifles 
progress, fosters injustice. You are ready to 
combat soft thinking with hard facts. Learn 
how you can create a fuller life for an op 
pressed minority free booklet from: The 
Secretar Dept S.4 27 Nassau Street 


London, W.1 
Continued Overleaf 






































««. the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, 
which now incorporate the Eastern Branches of 
Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased from £130 million 

to £230 million. Similarly the number of offices 

now operating in countries overseas total 140, no fewer than 
100 more than existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking 


facilities are therefore available for all merchants trading 


with the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 


BANK LIMITED 





Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


A comprehensive banking service is available 
at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, EAST AFRICA, ADEN, SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets Exceed £2,500,000 





» 
Are paying 74% p.a. interest on } 
deposits for the eighth year in } 
succession, with extra 4° added ! 

annually on each £500 unit. 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 > 











PERSONAL—contd. 
“em Rten?’* 


Are you a stowaway reader? 
Do you beg, borrow or share 
eeWetes?’’ 
Then join the Consumers’ Association now 





and receive your own copies of **Which 
each month. Factual, independent, value- 
for-money reports on consumer goods are 
published monthly by the Consumers 
Association and are available on annual 
subscription only £1 to 
Dept. 7. 
14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
YOU PREFER FACTS to prejudice. And you 


speak Out against injustice wherever you find 
it. Your voice can help an oppressed minori 

against their enemy Ignorance. To learn “om 
send for the free booklet which supplies the 
facts and explains how your voice can help 
create an informed public opinion. The Secre- 


tary, Dept. S.1, 27 Nassau Street, London, 
w.i 

YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH in 
suffering 

£175 IN CASH PRIZES for simple Quiz 
Competition. Send for ‘FREE Entry Form— 
plus Free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 
cess.’ Read how to write for profit with NO 
Sales—NO Fees training. Free ‘Writer’ sub- 
scription, now. B.A. School of Successful 


Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
wil. 


INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 
ments, Annuities. Sales or advances from 54% 
arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 
lone Ltd., 26 St. James's St., S.W.1. (WHI 
61.) 
41% UNTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 


The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Marlowe, M.P 

7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 


Member of 


tails from Theo Garvin Limited, 
2 Dowsett 


the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


MEETINGS 
Individual.’ 


4 June, at 
Road, 


‘RACE RELATIONS and the 
Speaker: Leslie A. Smith. Sunday, 
6.30 p.m. Friends House, Euston 
N.W.1. 


CONCERTS 


‘BYE BYE, BIRDIE.’ Chita Rivera with 
members of the American cast in a recording 
of ihe new musical opening in London on 
June 15. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday, June 8, 12.30 
p.m. Admission free 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
FREE Postal Sewice 


p00 

Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Name .... 
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FILMS 
~ DOCUME NTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 





are in greater demand today than ever 
before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and has 
sady made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 
Director 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD 
The Stud 16 Maida Va w.9 
CUNningham 3341 
“PROJECT MERCURY N p. a film on the 
esting of men and equipment for space flight 
‘An A 1 1 ¢ 
Cmd Sh pard al } At 
Chea Up; Bro Stree 
jay, June 8. ¢ ind 7.45 p.n 
CONFERENCES 
ONE ¢ OMMON inguage for 2,000 delegates 
of 50 mat s at the Universal Esperanto 
Congr oo gate Augus 1961 British 
Esperanto Association 14 Holland Park 
Avenue, W.11 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


_— TO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
| Lecture by Dn. Jesus Pardo de 
sd ayana on “Ezra Pound: el mito y la 
obra’’ on the 9th June at 6 p.m 
MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1 
(HYD 6195.) JACKSON POLLOCK. Adm 
2s. 6d. Students Is. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12 
MARLBOROUGH—New London Gallery 17- 
18 Old Bond St., W.1. 10-5, Sats. 10-12 
MOHOLY-NAGY Paintings, Collages: 1914- 
46. 
“MORE Understanding of the Oceans,’ a lec- 
ture by G. E Deacon, Director, National 
Institute of Oceanography, Wormley, Surrey 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Wednesday, June 7, 6.30 p.m 


Admission free 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, 
Exhibition THE RURAI 
Woodwork, furniture, pottery, 


Kingsland Road, E.2 
CRAFTSMAN 
leatherworks, 


basketry and metalwork. June 10th to July 9th 
RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY YEAR 
1861-1961 
“TYPICAL ILLNESSES OF OUR 


TIMES—THEIR DIAGNOSIS 
AND TREATMENT” 
SCLEROSIS INFLAMMATORY 
CONDITIONS BY Dr. Kirchner-Bockholt 
(of the Clinic, Arlesheim, Switzerland) 


June 7th at 7.30 p.m. at Steiner Hall, 
35 Park Road, London, N.W 
Admission 2/- Students 1/- 
THE CRAFTS CENTRE of Great Britain, 
16-17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1. New 


Stoneware Pottery 
Marianne de Trey unt 
10-5. Sats. 10-12 
WHITECHAPEL 
Painting, 1961. 3rd June-23 July 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station 


for Flower Arrangements by 
i} 10th June. Mon.-Fri., 


ART GALLERY: Australian 
leekdays 


Admission 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses eee Pat 


Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., W.19 
MOU 6136 
RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 


efficient typing 
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SECRETARIAL SERVICES—cont. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 


car- 


EDUCATIONATI 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHO¢ aLS.- 
desiring vacancies an do men and 
ing teaching appointr 
Assistant Matrons, t 
Curtis, M.A. (E.), Hon. Sec., Public 
Committee, incorporated Associat 

paratory Schools, Hurst Court 


EXPERT POSTAL TL ITION 
tions—University, Law, 
Secretarial, Civil Service b 
Cert rf 


os tuld app 





Commercial, General 
Many (non-exam.) courses in t 
Wriie for free prospectus and/or adv I- 
tioning cxam. or subject in whict terested 
to Metropolitan College, G.4 S Aiban r 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910 
PAINT FOR PROFIT } month tuition in 
greeting card design. Write f ochure B 
Studio. 322 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher 
C.B.E LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept 
B.92, Woisey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894 ) 
SHORTHAND TEACHER a d or _Typewrit- 
ing and Book-keeping required September or 
before. Apply the Principal, Ox ‘cual "k County 
Secretaria! College, 34 St ” Giles Oxford 
STUDENT GARDENERS AT WISLEY 
There will be a limited number of vacan- 
cies commencing from Octot Sth, 1961 
at the Royal Horticultural Soc ety’s 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woki ng, Surrey, 
for Student Gardeners (men), to take a 
two vears residential course of instruction 
leading to the Wisley Diploma. Applicants 
should be 21 years of age or over. un- 
married. have undertaken their National 
Service training or be exempt therefrom 
and furnish a medical certiticate as to fit- 
ness. They must have had three vears 
practical horticultural experience and be 


qualified from previous general education 

to profit by the course of instruction pro- 

vided. Further details and form of appli- 

cation may be obtained from The Director 

to whom the completed application form 

should be returned not later than 
June 30th. 1961 





LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money. Personal coaching by correspondence 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees Students’ work appears 


in all markets. Prospectus free from Dept 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction-Writing 
Science Ltd., Chronicle House. Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 


Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 


SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit - 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free 
Regen: Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 


The 
The 





LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS 
PORT ST. MARY & PORT ERIN, 


TAKEN OFF AFTER FIRE 
ISLE OF MAN. At 11.10 on the morning of 23rd 


December 1960, the honorary secreiary at Port St. Mary was informed that fire had broken 
out on the Chickens Rock Lighthouse. The life-boat R. A. Colby Cubbin No. 2 was 


aunched at 11.40 at half flood tide in rough seas. 


It was impossible to come within a 


hundred yards r the lighthouse. With difficulty, the first keeper was hauled aboard by 


breeches buoy. 


Conditions prevented further rescue. The coxswain asked the Port Erin 


\ife-boat Matthew Simpson to stand by the lighthouse and, after landing the rescued man 
at 1.45, returned at 3.6. Both stood by until 6.14, when the Port St. Mary life-boat went 
alongside the lighthouse landing and took off the two remaining men, 


An Isle of Man 
Coxswain 


both very exhausted and suffering from burns. The life-boats reached 
their stations at 7.10 and 7.20. 

This is another true story of the Life-boat Service—typical of the work 
that is going on day and night, year in, year out. 


The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 
YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO:— 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 





Wallington, 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN Pepper M Salt 
Set (Boxed) 19/- set inc. post. Ideal present 
Full refund if returned within 2 weeks H. R- 
Philpott, 77 Tavistock Ave., Perivale, Middle. 
sex 
rng ARS, EX GOVT £20 for 
Ss. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasg om 
BELL 2106 + 
CHRONIC CATARRH is rooted 
State of the system and is the implaca my 
of fitness and ila v 
garlic ablets qu cutarr 
cieur th f r 
with ne n N 
n i 1 x 
2s. 6d.. 5 1 2s. 6d t 
rk le f nt and d 
ma ( t S 
HARRIS TWEED 12 I also 
PAILORING SERVICE PATTERN and 
PRICES from Ia MACIVER ¢ 
Street, Storn i ] ot Lew 
NOTEPAPER, ( cic pr r 
wishes. Stamp for samples, S. V¢ 2 
Station Rd., Hadfield Hyde, Ches! ” 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from & Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Lond s Large S n 
Luxurious qua Patterns fron A & 
Smith, 36 Berke Street, W.1 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH _- NS, I isk 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Se i Tea- 
ths, Towels, Suitinys sr “Ds es Church 


Handkerchiefs. Cat 
ROSE MOY NE IRISH LINENS 
% Donegall Square South, Beif 
NORTHERN IREL AND 


Linens alogue fre 


i 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6c atts., size chart, from H vd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manche 2 
GARDENING 
DAHLIAS for exhibition and cutting. well 
rooted plants, 17s. 6d. doz. F. W. Srone, 
8 Copperfield Ave., Hillingdon, Middx. Tel 
UXBRIDGE 3270 
HOTELS 
GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 5/-, 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE). Sundial 
House. Torquay 
THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE to good 
eating in Gt. Britain is the new edition of 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62, edited 
by Raymond Postgate from recommendations 
by Good Food Club members, published by 
Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers. ‘Postyate 
is incorruptible. It is now possible to go round 
Britain on his back.'"—John Freeman, ‘New 
Statesman.” 
ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for thé right flat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours) 

EXCHANGE ACCOMMODATION 
PUTNEY s/c unfurn. flat, 3 rooms, k. & b 
c.h.w., ch lift. Top floor Ige. block. 34 vears 
lease, rent £325 p.a. excl. Some f. & f. for 
sale, available in exchange for s/c unturn 
flat 1 or 2 rooms, k. & b. max. rent £280 pa 
within easy reach Russell Sq.. W.C.1. PUT 
9536 after 6 p.m 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

WANTED 
COUNTRY HOUSE or COTTAGE wanted 6 
weeks. Last week July/September. Must be 
country. mot outskirt f Town Sleep 4. Box 
No. 8123 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
EDINBURGH flat to let July 22-Aug. 5, £25; 
and Sept. 2-16, £20. Sleep 6: central. Thomp- 
son, 8 Northumber Street 
GREEK AND ITALIAN VILLA PARTIES 
for intelligent young people. Prices (from 41 
gns. in Italy and 59 gns. in Greece include free 
trips by minibus, car, boat or “Murisoncart, 
free wine, use of snorkels (aqualung or Elba) 


MURISON SMALL, 


and travel mostly by air 
SW. 


Travel Organiser, 11 Beauchamp Place, 
PARk 7055 





TRAVEL 


young Villa party with free wine, 
fare 29 gns. 1S days. Harley, 15 
Ww C.1. HOL 1269. After 6 p.m 


FLORENCE 
full pension, 
Endsleigh St., 
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